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Mr. Happy Man 
Says: 


It Pays to Demand 
Atkins Silver 
Steel Saws 


On thousands of jobs where expert 
craftsmen are making things for humanity 
—in busy shops, mills and factories where 
precision and speed are demanded—you'll 
find Atkins Saws and Tools, for wood or 
metal, working easier, quicker and better. 


— Demand Atkins. 


-Two Books on Saws—FREE 


‘Saw Sense’ shows 
Hand and Small Saws and 
how to fit them, while “Mill 
Saws’”’ illustrates the small 
circular saws, dado heads 
and groover saws for 
power-operated machines. 


Send 25c for high-grade nail 
apron and useful souvenir. 


ay 





E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 
429 S. Illinois Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send me your free books, “Saw 
Sense” and ‘‘Mill Saws.” 


Name 
Address 
My dealer is 




















Finest Saw made. Silver Steel Ship 
Point blade. Perfection handle. 


ATKINS 
No 2 BACK 
SAW 


Rigid Silver Steel blade. Apple wood 
handle. 8 to 18 in. lengths. 


Circular Rip Saws for fast, smooth, 
accurate work on any machine. 


ATKINS ‘ 
GROOVER OR 
DADO HEADS “oa 


The simple, easy way of cutting grooves 
from \% inch to 4 inches width. 


ATKINS 


HACK SAW (a. Sy 


Nickeled Steel adjustable frame. Non- 
Breakable or Silver Steel Blade. 





ATKINS FILES 


A perfect file for every on ope Silver 
Steel quality makes faster, easier 
cutting. 
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The Enviable Record 


Of Electric Power and Light Preferred Stocks 


A careful study of the dividend records of practically every 


elec- 


tric power and light company with gross earnings of $1,500,000 or 


more a year, the combined capitalization of which represents 
90% of the investment in the industry, shows these striking facts: 


over 


1. Current cash dividends are being paid on all but two of the 
preferred stocks of the 197 companies included in the analysis. 


. In only two cases are there accumulated back dividends unpaid. 


. In fourteen cases dividends have been deferred but have 
sequently been paid off in stock or cash. 


sub- 


. In all other cases (181) the preferred stocks have unbroken 


dividend records. 


This remarkable record definitely establishes the investment 
tion of the preferred stocks of large electric power and light 


posi- 
com- 


panies. To an even greater extent does it emphasize the intrinsic 


strength of the bonds, debentures and notes of these companies. 


It is, 


however, only one of the accomplishments which have convinced 


bankers, large institutions and private investors alike that the electric 


power and light industry is permanently sound and worthy of invest- 


ment faith. 
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APRIL, 1929 
OP pect on from campaigns under way and in the making bring 


good news of our trade union revival. From Birmingham to 
Los Angeles, from Walla Walla to Quebec, come reports of 
plans and requests for organizing literature. 

The organization section of this issue features the plan which Los 
Angeles is following. This plan has the advantage of providing re- 
sponsible work for every trade-unionist of the community. The most 
effective organizers are the union workers who tell their fellow work- 

ers why it pays to belong to a trade union 
Our Organizing and how the union makes the workshop a 
Campaign Grows more interesting place to work in. A trade- 

unionist who believes in his union can find 
many opportunities to talk of the union in a way that is most con- 
vincing because it is man-to-man. 

It is a good thing to make it a habit to talk about the union as one 
of the facts of daily life. We are all apt to take these facts for 
granted and by not talking them over create the impression we do not 
value them highly. Every trade-unionist should see to it that all 
wage-earners he knows understand that he regards the trade union as 
an essential agency for industrial justice and the medium through 
which all have real participation in work problems and decisions. 

The trade union with its human imperfections and shortcomings 
is an agency primarily devoted to human welfare and making life 
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richer for the under-privileged. Every trade-unionist can find oppor- 
tunities to point out to other wage-earners what the union has to its 
credit. This means a marshalling of facts which prove union achieve- 
ment. Every trade-unionist should make sure he has the facts that 
sustain his faith in the union. 


The Way to Real When the Appleton Mills of Anderson, 
Efficiency South Carolina, employed the Textile De- 

velopment Company of Boston to increase 
efficiency in their mills and reorganize work conditions without find- 
ing out what their operatives might think about such changes, the 
workers held a protest meeting to plan how to get a “square deal.” 
In their public protest me: ting the operatives stated that the looms 
per loom fixer had increas:d from 70 to 76; the looms per weaver 
had increased greatly, in two cases from 20 to 60; the number of 
warps per doffer from 29 to 32, and that 14% cents which had 
formerly been paid for 26 pounds of yarn was now paid for 45 
‘ pounds. Wages paid on this basis, they say, are inadequate to meet 
their meager standards of living. 

In reply to the protests of the operatives, the Appleton officials 
expressed the thought that the proposed survey was to increase me- 
chanical efficiency and not related to labor conditions in any way. 
Obviously the officials of Appleton Mills have not given much thought 
to what goes on in the minds of those who operate machines. Mechan- 
ical efficiency does not happen without a human hand and mind in 
control. Human efficiency is essential to mechanical efficiency. Oper- 
atives keen to carry out work orders turn out more product than 
workers who carry a smoldering resentment against a “bad deal.” 

What the Appleton Company needs to do is to discuss this survey 
with representatives selected by the mill operatives, so that both sides 
may understand the point of view of the other. Both management 
and workers have a valuable experience growing out of their work. 
Both experiences are essential! to the finished product ; but management 
can benefit by Labor’s experience in handling materials and tools only 
through conferences, and likewise Labor can understand management's 
purpose only after it has been jointly talked through. Decisions of 
work policy should be made in the light of the judgment and experi- 
ences of both groups concerned. 

Southern mill operatives are underpaid and work unnecessarily 
long hours. Southern mill operatives should have cost accounting and 
production records as the basis for more efficient production. Both of 
these needs can be met through cooperation between organized work- 
ers and management. 
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Commission on The New Orleans Convention of the Ameri- 
Workers Education can Federation of Labor directed that a 

commission be appointed to survey various 
workers education developments in order that wage-earners may have 
an appraisal of progress and trends as a basis for future policies. It 
has been ten years since the report of the committee upon which the 
Federation predicated assumption of responsibility for initiating pro- 
visions for educational opportunities for adult workers. 

This commission will evaluate undertakings so as to determine their 
adaptability to different purposes and varying conditions. There is 
no desire to develop a pattern for workers education, for we hold 
that education comes from the application of facts and information 
to problems, and problems vary widely with industries and localities. 

The commission will also study problems of the relationships be- 
tween educational undertakings and union procedure. Workers edu- 
cation Labor regards as the arm of the union, and we wish to know 
how this arm can best work with union purposes. Foreign experi- 
ence will also come within the scope of this inquiry. 


Corporation The National City Bank recently published 
Profits a compilation of net profits covering nine 


hundred corporations. The total shows that 
net profits for 1928 were 14 per cent higher than in 1927. The com- 
pilation brings out sharply the wide differences in the returns in vari- 
ous industries. The rate varies from a gain of 152 per cent in electrical 
equipment to a loss of 78 per cent in cottons. 

In some industries, such as building materials, crude rubber, silk, the 
decline in profits is due to falling prices. Irregularities of returns in 
industries are the result of price fluctuations and a great variety of 
forces that condition stability and efficiency of production. 

The following industries report for 1928 a lower net profit than in 
1927: building materials, 5.8 per cent lower; cottons, 78.1 per cent; 
leather and shoes, 14.3 per cent; railway equipment, 22.2 per cent; 
rubber, 44.7 per cent; shipping, 13.1 per cent; silk, 25.1 per cent; 
sugar, 49.8 per cent. Increases in net gains are reported as follows: 
electrical equipment, 152 per cent; petroleum, 96.2 per cent: meat 
packing, 99.2 per cent; aviation, 77.5 per cent; auto accessories, 84.2 
per cent; iron and steel, 33.5 per cent, etc. 

The tabulation covers industries that issue stocks and make reports 
public. It can be accepted as indicative of the distribution of profits 
among companies following better practices. 

These wide differences in profit and fluctuations in income have a 
parallel in the fluctuations in wages paid the employees of these com- 
panies, though it is highly probable that all workers put similar capaci- 
ties into their work. For example, net profits in automobiles were 
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$348,612,000 in 1928, a gain of 18.4 per cent over 1927 and 47.6 per 
cent over 1926, and yet the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports greatest 
irregularity in employment in the automobile industry of all industries 
studied. Automobile workers should see that their employment be- 
comes more regular so that they may share in the prosperity of the 


industry. 


Law Enforcement To consider critically the entire federal ma- 

chinery of social justice in order to redistrib- 
ute functions and simplify procedure for more effective enforcement 
of justice, is the purpose of a commission which President Hoover 
announced in his inaugural address and whose personnel he is now 
considering. The scope of the commission is to include the entire 
question of law enforcement and organization of judicial agencies. 
Among the various legal phases specifically designated are enforce- 
ment of laws relating to trade restraint and immigration. 

Labor has a special interest in these two subjects in addition to 
grievances arising out of abuse of the injunction which the Republican 
Party declared have given rise to serious questions for legislation. 
Unjust discriminations and restrictions, due to injunctions issued to 
control labor relations, are the cause of a definite feeling among a 
considerable group of our citizenry that our courts are prejudiced 
against them and they must seek justice elsewhere. It is not a whole- 
some or a democratic trend when a considerable group is confronted 
with barriers to legal justice. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that there should be 
full and adequate opportunity to present to this commission Labor’s 
imperative need for relief from injunction abuses, and that Labor 
should be represented on this commission. 


Child Health Day The American Federation ot Labor is justly 

proud of the part we had in designating May 
1 as National Child Health Day. We initiated the proposal and 
urged its enactment into law. This is additional evidence of the 
humanitarian ideals in which the labor movement is rooted. We have 
ever had a most fervent desire to protect children that they might 
have a fair start in the world. All too many members of organized 
labor know what child labor means—how the long hours of work keep 
children from school and play and bring them up against the problems 
of adults without the equipment which education and a strong body 


afford. 
We put foremost among the aims of the organized labor movement 
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laws to prohibit or control child labor. We next added a constructive 
provision—compulsory school attendance laws, and an increasingly 
rich public school program. The child health program is an expression 
of broadening responsibility. When we have more agencies for pre- 
venting disease and providing the knowledge and ways for keeping 
children healthy in body, mind and spirit, we shall eradicate many 
sources of trouble and misery. In recent years May Day has been the 
occasion for community conferences for better health opportunities 
for the children of the whole community. Needs of children is a pur- 
pose that appeals to all groups, and only representatives of all groups 
can develop a program comprehensive enough to take care of all 
children. 

The Federation urges all central labor unions to cooperate with 
community plans for promoting child health on May Day, or to take 
the initiative to start such undertakings where they are not already 
an established practice. 

May Day in all lands has a special symbolism, typifying the high 
tides in Nature—budding trees, spring flowers, and sowing of crops. 
It is most fitting that our labor movement join in the movement to 
make May Day a great national planning day to provide every child 
with the environment and opportunity that will make possible the 
development and use of his fullest capacities. 


Let Facts Fact-finding, fact-facing, and fact-using are 
Determine practices Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of 
Policies the Geological Survey, recently urged as 

methods of dealing with all problems—mate- 
rial or intangible. He was addressing an institute of engineers— 
men trained to grapple with the realities of life. 

If we hold ourselves rigidly to conclusions based upon facts we 
make our solutions of all problems a search for facts. We lift our 
problems out of the domain of theories and force when we use facts 
to build a foundation upon which to develop relationships. 

There are many practices that grow up in personal relations because 
there is a hunch or a tradition that these practices bring good results. 
Habits of this sort account for industry’s attitude toward the older 
worker. Because tools or methods are changed, management as- 
sumed it was easier to train new workers than old ones. They failed 
to balance the accrued advantages of knowledge of materials and their 
behavior under varying conditions and handling, and experienced 
craftsmanship which is the basis of industrial judgment, against the 
assumed advantage of training new workers rather than re-training 
experienced ones. 
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This problem Labor would like to see submitted to fact-finding, 
fact-facing and fact-using. If management agrees to work relation- 
ships that release and stimulate the creative ability of wage-earners, 
problems of re-training will practically take care of themselves. Minds 
in daily use do not fall into ruts or lose ability to tackle problems. 

Many trade-unionists realize the value of the union, but have 
never assembled the facts that would convince others. Before the 
most effective organizing work can be done, each union must inform 
itself. This is one kind of workers education that brings practical 
results. 

If local unions wish to furnish opportunities to their members for 
this type of union education the Federation will be giad to cooperate 
in the assembling of facts. 


Employment The outstanding proposal of the Senate Com- 
Exchanges mittee on Unemployment is reorganization 

of the United States Employment Service. 
The first step in such reorganizaticn is to select and appoint a director 
and every employee through rigid civil service examination. Thesecond 
principle is: Organized labor and organized employers should coop- 
erate. The third: The service should become an organization of ex- 
perts to coordinate the work of state employment agencies. Finally, 
the duties of the Service should be to compile statistics and to arrange 
a plan whereby the Federal Government could be promptly and accu- 
rately advised of conditions throughout the various state exchanges. °* 

This proposal would in no way interfere with state authority and 
would supplement and aid state undertakings. Thirteen states have 
no public employment agencies, and the number that give adequate 
service is very small indeed. 

Clearly an employment service is an essential first step in helping 
the unemployed find work. The unemployed are not only a social 
problem but they are a menace to the employed—the unemployed 
constitute a downward pull on business trends. The sooner the un- 
employed are provided with an opportunity to earn a living, the sooner 
they become consumers and lifting forces for prosperity. 

It is obvious to all that we must connect the unemployed with jobs 
needing workers before we can measure the real problems of unem- 
ployment. 

State federations of labor may well take the initiative in establish- 
ing employment agencies in states in which they are not provided and 
increasing the efficiency of existing systems. We hope local labor 
organizations will assume responsibility for both these purposes. ; The 
Federation will be glad to lend all possible aid. ( 

\ 





HAMBURG CONGRESS OF GENERAL GERMAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


HERMANN SCHLIMME 
Secretary General, German Federation of Labor (A. D. G. B.) 


HE Thirteenth Congress of the 
General German Federation of 
Labor took place in the Trade- 
Union House of Hamburg from 
September 3 to September 8, 1928. 
Two hundred eighty-two delegates 
were present as well as many German 
and foreign guests and the three fed- 
eral ministers, Severing, Wissell and 
Curtius, with their collaborators. In 
addition there were representatives 
of the Senate of Hamburg, the Fed- 
eral Insurance Bureau, the Federal 
Employment Exchange and Unem- 
ployment Office, the Hamburg Labor 
Bureau, the University of Hamburg, 
the municipality of Altona, the In- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva, 
the General Federation of German 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, the Main 
Association of German Sick-Benefit 
Societies, and the outstanding enter- 
prises sponsored by the trade-unions. 
This Congress meets only once in 
every three years. The last Congress 
was especially significant owing to 
the discussion of actual questions of 
social policy and economic problems 
which concern the people not only of 
the German Republic but of many 
other countries. The fact that three 
federal ministers were present with 
a large staff and participated in the 
Congress not only as guests and 
listeners, but presented to the Con- 
gress their position with regard to 
certain problems, shows very clearly 


that the labor organizations have be- 
come an important factor in the state 
and in German industrial life. The 
central problems before the Congress 
were: the realization of industrial 
democracy; the educational problems 
of the trade-unions; the unification 
and administrative autonomy of the 
various institutions created by social 
legislation; and the development of 
the central organization of the A. D. 
G. B. All of these are problems of 
the present day, and they received 
thorough treatment at the hand of 
the various speakers and discussion 
leaders, all of them men who brought 
the experience of their practical life 
and professions to bear on the prob- 
lems. The judgment of the press 
even when opposed to us and of the 
general public was that “this conven- 
tion was not only a meeting of trade- 
unionists but it has clarified and fertil- 
ized the whole economic and social- 
political life of the country. Reports 
and discussions were on a level which 
may be exemplary for other con- 
gresses.”” 

The Congress began with a meeting 


of the young members of the trade- 


unions; about 20,000 boys and girls 
came to Hamburg from all parts of 
Germany in order to greet the Con- 
gress. The ceremony took place on 
Saturday, September 1; a huge torch 
parade marched past the Trade 
Union House (Waffenschmiede) of 
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the Hamburg trade-unions. This 
imposing manifestation of our young 
members was disturbed in the mean- 
est way by the attitude of the Com- 
munists. The Communist party 
leaders had, as we learned later, for 
weeks organized this disturbance 
band. In the darkness they used 
knives and Schlagringe (iron rings 
fitted around the hand and used to 
beat up persons), pepper was strewn 
into the eyes of the parading young- 
sters, all in the effort to prevent the 
paraders from going to swear adher- 
ence to their elders and leaders. 
(These facts have been established 
later by court proceedings.) Never- 
theless the Communists could not 
prevent next day’s parade to the 
town-hall of Hamburg and the wel- 
come which the young laborites ex- 


tended there to the delegates of the 
Congress. 

The delegates received for each 
year gone by since the last Congress 
an imposing annual report giving the 
activities of the Executive Council of 


the A. D. G. B. In his oral report 
President Leipart referred to the 
Congress which met in Hamburg 
about twenty years ago. At that 
time 324 delegates represented about 
1.9 million workers in 63 unions, 
whereas in 1928, 282 delegates rep- 
resented 35 unions with 4.6 million 
members. The unions have over- 
come the consequences of economic 
disorganization: during the year 1927 
the membership increased by 480,- 
000, and during the first half of 1928 
260,000 more members were gained. 
To the number of workers in the 
Free Unions we have to add approxi- 
mately 350,000 members of the tech- 
nical and the commercial employees’ 
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unions and about 200,000 members 
in the General Federation of German 
Civil Servants. 

In the introductory speech the al- 
legiance of the Congress to the Ger- 
man Republic was brought out forci- 
bly, and thanks were given to the 
Reichsbanner, the Republican militia 
which protects the young state and 
serves the German people. The Ger- 
man Republic is to be a state standing 
for social justice and right, a state 
sponsoring true democratic freedom 
and culture, a state therefore which 
will want the trade-unions’ coopera- 
tion with the state government. The 
retrospect over the last three years 
showed again the dangerous crises 
which were marked by the conse- 
quences of the inflation period, gov- 
ernment crises, cabinet crises, crum- 
bling of industrial concerns, problems 
brought on by the rationalization pro- 
gramme. The crises had a deep in- 
fluence on the labor market: the num- 
ber of the unemployed reached at one 
time the two and one half million 
mark. In spite of this the unions have 
not opposed the programme of tech- 
nical rationalization and the reorgani- 
zation of the shops; but they have in- 
sisted that the victims of rationaliza- 
tion should, until they have found new 
employment, be financially helped by 
the state. When therefore unem- 
ployment insurance and labor ex- 
changes were provided for by law, an 
important trade-union principle was 
translated into practice. But increases 
of production can not be demanded 
without a simultaneous demand of 
decreases in the price level and in- 
creases of the sales facilities through 
increases in the wages paid. A quick- 
ening of the national economy by this 
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method encountered, however, the se- 
rious opposition of the employers. In 
spite of this the unions could, at the 
end of 1927, increase the average 
rate of hourly wages from 94 pfennig 
by about 24 pfennig, and they could 
decrease the hours of work so that at 
present the eight-hour day has been 
won back for about 65 percent of the 
union members. The ratification of 
the Washington Agreement would, 
together with the Workers’ Protec- 
tive Law (under discussion at pres- 
ent), bring the eight-hour day to 
many other classes of workers. These 
questions have as yet not been decided 
by the Reichstag, which has final 
authority with regard to them. The 
conditions of work and the wages are 
fixed by collective agreement for 
about thirteen million workers; an im- 
portant part in setting up these wages 
and conditions must be accredited to 
the public arbitration system. This 
dificult problem was: much discussed. 
The law concerning arbitration states 
that the arbitration committee may 
pronounce a final settlement when 
wage and other difficulties between 
unions and employers come before it, 
that such a sentence m@y be declared 
binding by the arbitration committee 
if it has been made after just consider- 
ation of the interests of both parties 
and if its execution is necessary for 
economic or social reasons. In such 
a case an obligatory collective agree- 
ment has been created which is valid 
also for the workers and employers 
other than those who made the con- 
tract and the violation of which can 
be brought before a court of law. 
The unions are not opposed to this 
interference by the state. But they 
are opposed to the way the state of- 
ficers handle the problems brought 
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before them. The employers, as a 
rule, are opposed to all governmental 
interference. For the weak unions 
the official obligatory contract is often 
a protection against social reactionary 
forces; but the strong unions are 
often hindered by it. The law creat- 
ing the federal labor courts has 
been in effect since July 1, 1927. 
In addition to the ordinary courts of 
law, courts for labor questions have 
been created; local courts, provincial 
courts or district courts, and a federal 
court in connection with the supreme 
appellate court in Leipsic. Before 
these courts all difficulties relative to 
wages and work conditions are to be 
decided for workers and employees. 
The unions provide for these courts 
merely the judges for the labor side. 
At the same time they have the ex- 
clusive right to prosecute in the lower 
courts. Thus the unions have been 
recognized as bodies entrusted with 
the care of social law enforcement. 
This enumeration points out only a 
few important matters dealt with in 
the written and oral annual reports. 
Other important events occurred in 
the unions’ daily life and work and 
are chronicled in the protocols. 
Undoubtedly the most important 
problem which was discussed by the 
Congress was the question of the real- 
ization of industrial democracy. Al- 
ready at the preceding Congress 
(Congress of Breslau, 1925) the 
question had been the subject of an 
address by Professor Hermberg, 
with Hermann Jaeckel, president of 
the German Textile Workers’ Union 
(Deutscher Textilarbeiter-Verband) 
as second speaker. The question of 
joint control of industry by workers 
and management has since then re- 
peatedly been discussed in a commis- 
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sion created by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the General German Federation 
of Labor, a commission composed o: 
economists, jurists, students of labor. 
law, and leaders of trade-unions. A 
report on the subject was presented. 
to the Congress by Fritz Naphtali; 
this report contained the collective. 
work of the commission on the nature 
and the aims of economic democracy 
as well as on the ways and means of 
bringing it about. 
dom, free competition have led to a 


monopoly ownership of the means of 
‘ by the entrepreneur has been limited 


production by the employer, and the 


employer’s utilization of the means: 
of production is not carried out in the . 
welfare. : 


interest of the general 


Among the working classes the idea 
has often prevailed that with the con- - 
quest of political power would inevi- 
tably come economic freedom and the 


reorganization of industry according 
to the socialist ideal. This ideal has 
not come true, and consequently there 
have developed, within the working 
class, the struggles and the continuous 
splits within the Communist parties. 
The desire for economic democracy 
does not signify a wavering from the 
ideas of socialism; rather it shows the 
need for a clearer statement of the 
way by which socialism may be real- 
ized. The autocracy of the capitalist 
enterprises is confronted with the 
ever growing power of the democracy 
of working men and women, and thus 
the special interests of a ruling class 
and the general welfare of labor 
stand in opposition to each other. 
The market, which once was free, has 
been left to the domination by cartels, 
by trusts, by syndicates. The trade- 
unions demand that the state, with 
the collaboration of representatives 
of labor, control these monopolies of 


Economic free-_ 
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private capitalism, somewhat in the 
manner in which, in spite of all de- 
facts and failings, the coal and the 
potash industries are being controlled. 
Significant developments of modern 
industrial organization may be seen 
in the ever increasing number of con- 
cerns owned by the municipalities or 
by the state, and in a new, non-capi- 
talistic growth: the unions’ own 
organizations (cooperatives, labor 
banks, building associations, insur- 
ance stock companies, etc.). 

The sole domination of industry 


considerably by the legal guarantees 
of the collective agreements, by the 
law establishing works’ councils, by 
the legally established cooperation of 
the works’ councils in such industrial 
enterprises as stock companies, coop- 
eratives, and companies with limited 
liability, etc. -In the Federal Eco- 
nomic Council all bills concerning so- 
cial or economic questions have to be 
submitted for discussion to the rep- 
resentatives of the organizations of 
both workers and employers before 
they can be introduced in the Lower 
and the Upper House. The trade- 
unions demand that the representa- 
tives of labor be admitted to the 
Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try and Chambers of Agriculture and 
the Trades so as to establish a certain 
equality between the different inter- 
ests in these bodies. This demand is 
based upon article 165 of the German 
Constitution, an article the provisions 
of which have still to be fulfilled. 
Finally the Congress passed the fol- 
lowing resolution in which is em- 
bodied its conception of the ways and 
means of realizing industrial democ- 
racy: 
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“Whereas we recognize that the 
welfare of the working classes de- 
pends not only upon the important 
tasks connected with the bettering of 
the wages and the working conditions, 
but depends decidedly upon a trans- 
formation of the economic system, 
the thirteenth Congress of the trade- 
unions of Germany demands anew the 
democratization of industry. 

The trade-unions recognize, as the 
Congress of Nurnberg of 1919 has 
already declared, that of the two 
types of organization of the national 
economy—the capitalistic and the so- 
cialistic—the socialistic is the better 
one. The democratization of indus- 
try leads to socialism. It is primarily 


the task of the trade-unions to show 
this way clearly and to influence so- 
cial and economic developments in 
this direction. This process of trans- 
formation is not to be looked upon as 
a goal far removed in the future, but 


as a process which proceeds day by 
day. The tasks which fall to organ- 
ized labor in this process are mani- 
fold. 

The democratization of industry 
means the gradual elimination of the 
control based upon the ownership of 
private capital and the transforma- 
tion of influential bodies activated by 
capitalist interests into bodies acting 
for the common welfare. The demo- 
cratization of industry is proceeding 
gradually as the structure of capital- 
ism changes more and more apprecia- 
bly. The development has been from 
the independent individual capitalist 
shop to organized monopolistic cap- 
italism. In this process the opposi- 
tion of organized labor and organ- 
ized political democratic parties were 
formed. The counter-attack against 
the economic autocracy of the em- 
ployers has not remained without 
results. Already at the present time 
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branches of important industries have 
been, in an increasing measure, taken 
out of the hands of private interests 
and transferred to public control. 
Conditions of work do no longer de- 
pend upon the free competition in the 
market, a freedom which spelled the 
utmost slavery to the worker. In 
determination of these conditions the 
unions play a great part and so do the 
laws which the state has to pass 
against free and unlimited exploita- 
tion of the wage-earner. At the same 
time, the beginnings of changes in the 
rights based upon ownership are 
noticeable. 

These beginnings of a new order 
make it easier for the working class 
to further at a more rapid pace the 
democratization of industry. The 
power of the unions has to be used in 
two ways in connection with this 
problem. On the one side, they make 
demands as to legislation and public 
administration. These demands will 
be effective in as far as the unions and 
the political organizations of the 
workers will be influential. On the 
other side, new democratic forms of 
industrial enterprise are to be created 
by the workers themselves and with- 
out the state as intermediary. 

Among these demands we list: the 
development and perfection of a code 
of the legal rights of labor; the de- 
velopment of labor protective legis- 
lation; the development of social in- 
surance and its administration; the 
extension of the workers’ right to par- 
ticipate in the control of their shops; 
the equal representation of labor in 
all public bodies dealing with eco- 
nomic life; the control of monopolies 
and cartels with full participation of 
the unions in this control; the fusion 
of industries into bodies entrusted 
with autonomous administration, the 
development of industrial concerns 
controlled by public agencies (muni- 
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cipalities, states); the increase of 
production in agriculture by means of 
cooperative organizations and voca- 
tional schools; the development of 
the unions’ own institutions; the in- 
crease of consumers’ cooperatives; 
the breaking of the educational 
monopoly. 

The execution of these tasks will 
not only better the conditions of 
spiritual and material life of the 
working class, but it will at the same 
time lift the conditions of life in the 
community as a whole onto a higher 
plane through the elimination of the 
race after profits in economic en- 
deavors. 

This struggle for a new economic 
order will be carried on all the more 
successfully, if the working class is 
unified, if the whole working class is 
united in its efforts to reach this goal. 
The setting for this struggle for lib- 
eration is formed by the unions, 
created for workers by workers un- 
der whose banner labor has until now 
advanced from victory to victory.” 


The democratization of industry 
does not only mean the enlargement 
of the rights of the workers and of 
the workers’ organizations; it implies 
the increase of duties on both sides. 
The equipment for the fulfillment of 
these tasks can in the main be given 
only by education. Therefore an ad- 
dress dealing with the educational 
work of the unions was given imme- 
diately after the talk by Mr. Naph- 
tali by the educational secretary of 
the A. D. G. B., Mr. Otto Hessler. 
The unions insist that workers educa- 
tion be fitted into the system of public 
and free instruction. In connnection 
with this idea the free public schools 
and the vocational schools are mainly 
thought of. The industrial and 
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spiritual education of members is at 
present taken care of in evening 
courses given by the unions and by 
the People’s Universities, in the 
established schools of the individual 
trade-unions, in the five months’ 
course given at the residence of 
People’s University at Tinz in the 
neighborhood of Gera, in the state 
industrial schools in Berlin and in 
Diisseldorf, and finally in the Acad- 
emy of Labor which forms part of 
the University of Frankfort on the 
Main. The General German Federa- 
tion of Labor contributes millions 
every year for the maintenance of 
these schools. In the neighborhood 
of Berlin, in Bernau, the General 
German Federation of Labor has 
erected its own school for all the 
unions afhliated with the A. D. G. B., 
a school in which each year about a 
thousand union officers can take the 
four-weeks’ course. The A. D. G. B. 
will now start a similar school for 
western Germany. But all of this is 
not sufficient to further the progress 
of the working class and in order to 
bring all its cultural possibilities to 
the light. The educational monopoly 
based upon ownership must be done 
away with and all schools must be 
transformed into lay-schools in order 
to enable the young people to com- 
plete their education up to the uni- 
versity without being hindered in 
doing so by material or by religious 
obstacles. The secretary of the In- 
terior Severing recognized this duty 
of the state in his address to the Con- 
gress. He declared that the state 
should facilitate the advance of the 
children of the working people and 
that this could be done at present by 
using money which is being spent for 
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the Technische Nothilfe (an organ- 
ization for the training of strike- 
breakers). The Congress insisted 
that the unions should cooperate with 
the state in advancing the workers’ 
technical, commercial, and general 
education since such cooperation is in 
the interest of the industrial democ- 
racy which the unions are striving to 
bring about. 

The subject of social insurance by 
the state was treated by Hermann 
Muller, vice-president of the A. D. 
G. B., from the point of view of the 
unification of the bodies created for 
this end and their autonomous admin- 
istration. He demanded that the sep- 
arate insurances against sickness, ac- 
cidents, and disablement and the 


insurance for employees be united 
into one insurance system, whereas 
the insurance against unemployment 


should remain independent. The 
unions demand that those insured 
should have a preponderant influence 
in the autonomous administration of 
the insurance. State factory inspec- 
tion should be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government 
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instead of the governments of the in- 
dividual states and should be made a 
self-administrative department. 

The opinion about the Congress 
was that the Free Unions today are a 
power in the state and in industry 
by virtue of their organization and 
their spiritual influence, that they are 
a power in the state which is not to 
be underestimated. Only the Com- 
munists and the employers did not 
approve of the Congress, since imme- 
diately after opening the Congress 
refused to admit the Communist press 
reporters to the assembly hall be- 
cause of the Communist disturbance 
of the torch procession. There were 
three Communist delegates whose 
role at the convention was not envia- 
ble, since they were obliged to read 
from the manuscript the dictates of 
their party, dictates which they them- 
selves had not digested. 

The Congress has fulfilled its 
manifold tasks in a serious and ob- 
jective way; the discussions were 
animated by a confidence and an op- 
timism of significance for the future 
of the trade-unions. 
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Queen, with the searching eyes and captious tongue, 


You set too hard a task, 


To show the skill of age while I am young 


Is all too much to ask. 


I shall do finer work when I am old, 


On stuff of heavier ply. 


The leaves put on their violet, red and gold 
When they are ripe to die. 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY. 
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NE feature of welfare capi- 
O talism, which has recently 

made rapid strides with its 
full implications little realized, is the 
growth of industrial pension plans. 
Before 1900 there were probably not 
over four or five corporations with 
only a few scores of employees that 
had adopted old age retirement plans 
for their employees while in 1927 
about 400 companies had such plans 
with about 4,000,000 employees. 
Why this rapid growth? 

At first sight the answer might be 
merely the growth of welfare capi- 
talism as also evidenced by such phe- 
nomena as company-made unions, 
recreational facilities, 


employees’ 
group insurance, etc. Yet underlying 
this phase of welfare capitalism there 
exist certain definite economic and 


sociological facts and phenomena 
which give rise to a consciousness of 
the economic burden of old age and 
employers are aware that their work- 
ers face old age with increasing mis- 
giving. These facts and phenomena 
can be analysed under the following 
heads: (a) the lengthening span of 
life causes more old age; (b) the 
earning period of life has been short- 
ented relatively; (c) children are less 
able to care for their parents; (d) 
the passing of agriculture as the chief 
occupation causes more dependence; 
(e) the growing age of many firms 
calls attention to their aged em- 
ployees; (f) miscellaneous causes. ' 
(a) It is estimated that in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the 


expectancy of life at birth in some 
parts of Europe was not more than 
from 21 to 26 years. No farther back 
than 1855 the average life span in the 
United States was about 40 years. By 
1924 it had increased to 58 years, or 
a gain of nearly one half in less than 
70 years. In 1870 the persons in 
the United States aged 40 and over 
numbered 19.9 per cent and in 1920 
these numbered 26.8 per cent of the 
total population. Clearly, there is 
more old age than formerly. 

(b) This remarkable increase in 
the average length of life has not 
been matched by a proportionate 
lengthening of the working period— 
in fact, the working period has been 
cut off at both ends. The spread of 
education and the decline of child 
labor are sending workers into in- 
dustry at higher ages than in the 
past. On the other hand a man at 
50, having still a life expectancy of 
about 23 years, finds it increasingly 
difficult to make permanent connec- 
tions again if he loses his job, or to 
get a satisfactory job at all at decent 
wages. In fact, numerous concerns 
will not hire a man after he has 
reached age 35. A brakeman on the 
Union Pacific informed the writer 
that on his division no newcomer 
over 25 years of age is hired for 
train service, so far as he knew. All 
this in the interests of speed and effi- 
ciency. The 1926 report of the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Indus- 
trial Pensions states that the 35 years 
rule for new employees is becoming 
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very common. Director W. J. 
French of the Industrial Relations 
Department of California in a per- 
sonal letter to the writer states that 
word has reached his department 
that “a large California corporation 
has given notice that its employees 
will automatically be discharged on 
reaching the age of 50 years, if they 
have been in the service less than 10 
years,” and also that requests for 
workers coming to the Department 
frequently specify that applicants 
must not be over 35. What are the 
men over 35 to do if for some reason 
they lose their old jobs? In 1890 
out of every 100 males 65 years and 
over 73.8 per cent were still recorded 
as gainfully employed while by 1920 
this number had dropped to 60.1 per 
cent, a decrease of nearly one fifth 
in thirty years. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, by 
making the employer responsible for 
practically all occupational hazards 
likewise serve to discourage the hir- 
ing of men who, on account of ad- 
vancing years, are considered more 
than usually liable to injury. Also 
the very industrial pension plans that 
are designed by companies to support 
their aged employees operate against 
the employment of men of advanced 
years, since employers who pay pen- 
sions naturally expect their workmen 
to render active service for at least 
reasonably long periods before reach- 
ing the retirement age. 

(c) Children are less able to give 
support today due to the late mar- 
riage of their parents compared with 
the older custom and the fewer chil- 
dren. These children marrying late 
in their turn, may be expected to be 
in the midst of rearing their own 
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families just at the time when their 
parents are in need of aid. Further- 
more, family ties having largely 
broken down and many of our city 
dwellers being forced to live in small 
and confined apartments or flats, the 
superannuated and dependent aged 
wage-earner is no longer “‘a welcome 
burden” even to his own children. 

(d) Due to the change from agri- 
culture to urban industrialism pro- 
portionately larger numbers of the 
population are wage earners and 
renters while a smaller percentage 
are farmers, small shopkeepers and 
home owners. In the agricultaural 
period the aging farmer was likely 
to find both a home and a livelihood 
on the farm which he had acquired 
and improved. The industrial era 
has crowded men into the cities 
where housing problems are acute 
and the cost of real estate makes 
home ownership difficult for the aver- 
age workman. The percentage of 
those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits declined from 44.4 per cent of 
the total population gainfully em- 
ployed in 1880 to 26.3 per cent in 
1920. 

(e) A further reason for the in- 
creased interest in pension plans is 
the fact that the growing age of 
many concerns has called attention to 
the old men in their plants. It has 
been estimated that probably not 
over I per cent of the corporations 
in the United States are over 30 
years old. This condition is grad- 
ually being altered and as the more 
efficient firms last through the years 
they will accumulate a large percent- 
age of old men. In fact one of the 
strongest stimuli to the adoption of 
industrial pension schemes has been 
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the need of getting rid of more or 
less useless aged employees whom the 
company didn’t have the heart or 
nerve to fire outright. A small pen- 
sion allowance has made the step 
easier and has frequently been a 
profitable process because as an em- 
ployee becomes inefficient and unreli- 
able he can be paid a small pension 
while his job is turned over to some 
young energetic man at a wage per- 
haps slightly under what the old man 
was getting. her motive has been 
the hope of reducing labor turnover 
among the younger men. Employers 
seem to be almost unanimous that 
this aim has not been achieved. 
True it may have reduced turnover 
among the older men but it is a no- 
torious fact that turnover among 
men over 40 is very low in any case. 

(f) Other factors, perhaps less 


tangible, have contributed to the re- 
cent growth of interest in pension 


problems. The growing tendency 
towards celibacy including the great 
increase of divorces is leaving an in- 
creasing number of people without 
support in old age. The appalling 
conditions disclosed in the alms- 
houses by numerous investigators has 
demonstrated the inadequacy of this 
method of relief. 

In the light of these facts is the 
United States with her great re- 
sources and “prosperity” solving the 
old age problem? What is the ex- 
tent of dependency? The 1920 Cen- 
sus shows about 5,000,000 people 
over 65 years of age. Several years 
ago the American Bankers Associa- 
tion published figures indicating that 
about four out of every five people, 
or 80 per cent, at the age of 65 
and over are wholly or partially de- 
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pendent. The National Civic Fed- 
eration recently published the results 
of a careful investigation covering 11 
cities and 2 country towns. This in- 
vestigation, strangely enough, did not 
include persons in public and private 
institutions, recipients of military 
pensions and widows drawing such 
pensions in respect of their husbands. 
Yet the results show that between 20 
and 25 per cent of all the people 65 
and over were entirely dependent or 
practically so. Of the whole group 
of 13,785 which were studied 40 per 
cent were dependent in whole or in 
part. Had the above excluded 
groups been included in the survey 
the number of dependents would 
probably have mounted to about 60 
per cent. At least in 1910 an old 
age pension commission of Massa- 
chusetts discovered that the above ex- 
cluded groups constituted about 20 
per cent of those 65 and over. By 
way of interpretation it should be 
noted that the Federation’s group in- 
cluded bankers, lawyers, business 
men, as well as laborers—a complete 
urban cross section—and that if a 
group of people were similarly 
studied excluding the traditionally 
affluent classes the percentage of de- 
pendents would probably be nearly 
twice as high. True such a study 
would not give us an average but 
since there are certain groups which 
in no way give rise to the problem 
of old age pensions they ought to be 
excluded in statistical summariza- 
tions. 

The old age problem is being 
tackled in recent years in the typical 
American fashion—piecemeal, sec- 
tionally, with widely varying aims, 
methods and results. States, cities, 
federal government, and _ teachers, 
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firemen, policemen, and laborers’ or- 
ganizations are all taking a hand. 
Private industrial firms have been 
the most active recently in the promo- 
tion of old age pension schemes. A 
quarter of a century ago there were 
only a dozen or two plans in opera- 
tion while at present there are over 
400, about 85 per cent of which have 
been adopted since 1910. It has been 
estimated that about 16 per cent of 
all employees engaged in the manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, 
transportation, extraction of min- 
erals, and clerical occupations have 
some expectation of being paid old 
age pensions by business concerns. 
Two-thirds of all wage-earners 


covered by these formal pension 
plans are employed in public service 
industries. 

Variation one from another is the 


chief characteristic of these 400 
plans. In few does the employee con- 
tribute alone; in a considerable num- 
ber the company makes the only con- 
tribution while in the majority a 
joint contribution is depended upon. 
That a large number of these com- 
panies are deeply concerned with the 
problem and making sincere attempts 
to meet it there can be no doubt. On 
the other hand evidence indicates 
that many of them are using it as a 
part of a personnel program to create 
a staff of willing workers somewhat 
on the same theory that contented 
cows give good milk. Another mo- 
tive is to forestall state action and 
also to decrease the argument for 
trade unions. This insincerity is evi- 
denced by the absence of adequate 
financial provision to meet the present 
and future retirement allowances as 
ostensibly agreed and the absence of 
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legal responsibility to comply with 
the apparent contract to pay when the 
employee reaches the designated age. 

About two-thirds of the industrial 
plans surveyed by the Pennsylvania 
Commission of 1926 have no funds 
set aside for the payment of the pen- 
sions, the companies simply making 
payments out of current income. 
Nearly all of them are merely 
goodwill promises which can be ter- 
minated by the company through 
merger, going out of business and in 
many cases simply by a company de- 
cision. During the first few years the 
cost of a pension plan is very low 
since only a few men are retired dur- 
ing that interval but actuaries have 
estimated that the peak of the cost 
will not be reached usually until 50 
years after adoption and none of the 
systems in the United States is that 
old; not yet. The Pennsylvania Old 
Age Commission of 1926 states that 
even in those maintained by some of 
the strongest and largest concerns the 
costs are becoming so burdensome 
that many are forced to alter, reduce 
and abolish their promised pension 
disbursements. Several have already 
abandoned their funds altogether. 
James Craig, actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, al- 
though uncertain as to the exact ulti- 
mate cost, seems inclined to believe 
that the cost will not be much under 
10 per cent of the payroll and per- 
haps above that. James E. Kavanaugh, 
vice president of the same company, 
declared that he knew of cases where 
the cost of the pension fund has 
amounted to 28 and 30 per cent of 
the active payroll. Even at 10 per 
cent, if one firm adopts a pension 
scheme while a competitor does not, 
the former would be operating at a 
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decided handicap unless the pension 
system decreased certain other costs. 
Little assurance can an employee ex- 
perience under such conditions even 
if he works for the company that has 
a retirement system. 

Equally dismaying is the legal ir- 
responsibility attached to nearly all 
of these schemes. It has been sug- 
gested that since these plans are be- 
ing put into operation by companies 
which are not authorized by their 
charters to engage in the business of 
writing insurance those operated on 
insurance principles are really con- 
trary to law. Furthermore the courts 
seem inclined to view these agree- 
ments as merely good-will prom- 
ises on the part of the companies in- 
stead of implied contracts. Morris 
and Company, a meat packing con- 
cern, established a pension system in 
1909 agreeing to make fixed annual 
payments until the fund reached a 
certain size, along with those of the 
employees. This was done, the 
company doing all it agreed, until 
March, 1923, when Morris and Com- 
pany sold out to Armour and Com- 
pany. The pension fund committee 
returned to the employees their con- 
tributions plus 4 per cent interest 
compounded but this did not leave 
sufficient funds to take care of the 
retired employees for life according 
to the understanding. So a number 
of these latter employees brought 
suit to determine their rights. The 
case finally came before the Supreme 
Court of Illinois which held that the 
retired employees did not have a 
vested right to any of the property 
or income of Morris and Company 
to pay their pensions but must look 
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wholly to the fund.* The Court said 
that before a business firm is required 
by contract to continue in business or 
to answer in damages for failure to 
do so it must clearly appear that an 
express or implied contract to do so 
existed; and that in this case Morris 
and Company did not impliedly con- 
tract to continue in business or to 
keep alive the employees’ pension 
fund until all claims were fully paid, 
in view of the rule limiting payment 
of all sums to the pension fund and 
providing that no pensioner should be 
entitled to have any part of the 
company’s capital or income set 
aside to provide for payment to pen- 
sioners. The layman would have as- 
sumed that such an arrangement as 
existed between Morris and Com- 
pany and their employees was an im- 
plied contract and that when Armour 
and Company bought the former 
concern they would have assumed 
this contract as a liability. Further- 
more, in order to protect themselves 
completely many of the companies 
make _ specific provision against 
claims-at-law in the agreement. 

In addition to the financial insol- 
vency, uncertainty of survival and 
legal irresponsibility of most of the 
industrial plans certain required 
qualifications for eligibility to a pen- 
sion make many of them of little 
avail. Most of the concerns require 
at least 20 to 30 years of continuous 
service. In view of the fact that 
less than 4 per cent of the employees 
remain with the same company for as 
long as 20 years this rule alone 
would act as a bar. Of course, 
where a pension system is in effect 


* Cowles v. Morris and Company, Supreme 


Court of Illinois, April 21, 1928. 161 N. E. 150. 
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it is to be exptected that labor turn- 
over would be somewhat reduced but 
experience on this point is not at all 
assuring. Further, if this were true 
labor mobility would be reduced and 
the worker lose another portion of 
his remaining freedom. The Penn- 
syvania Commission states that prac- 
tically all of the pension plans sur- 
veyed included in their rules a num- 
ber of conditions which materially 
limit the ability of the average em- 
ployee to qualify for a pension and 
which also makes it possible to use 
the existence of the pension system 
as a means of enforcing plant disci- 
pline. Numerous companies have 
provisions excluding employees from 
participation in case of violation of 
plant rules. Several allow the board 


of directors to suspend or terminate 
pensions if in their judgment the con- 


duct of the pensioner may seem un- 
worthy. Others state that employees 
going on strike or ceasing work when 
their services are required will not 
be eligible for pensions. One com- 
pany rules that in case of a strike the 
time previously employed shall be 
divided by two, thus cutting down the 
amount of the pension or postpon- 
ing the date of retirement. Several 
firms forbid marriage to certain of 
their employees under certain condi- 
tions under penalty of forfeiting pen- 
sion rights. Little wonder that Jus- 
tice Brandeis has called industrial 
pensions the new peonage. 

Thus it is clear that the typical in- 
dustrial pension plan is not only badly 
organized, more or less insolvent and 
perhaps voidable at will, but also may 
become an instrument of oppression 
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in the hands of the employer. How- 
ever, the sale of deferred annuities 
by insurance companies to employ- 
ers who either donate these to the 
employees year by year in lieu of the 
ordinary pension, or who collect part 
of the cost from the employees 
through pay reductions or the setting 
aside of segregated and trusted funds 
on actuarial basis, has been, within 
recent years, probably the most dis- 
cussed method of meeting the prob- 
lem of old age dependency. In such 
cases the transactions for each year 
are entirely separate and the em- 
ployee accumulates the annual poli- 
cies if he works for employers who 
operate on this basis; but he is not 
tied to any particular employer and 
cannot be made an industrial slave 
as readily. An employee who can 
accumulate from 25 to 35 such an- 
nual policies will be assured of a 
steady income of from $300.00 to 
$600.00 a year, depending on the 
number of policies and the amount of 
premiums, beginning at some such 
age as 65. On the other hand, 
should the state adopt some such sys- 
tem the profits going to insurance 
companies would not only reduce the 
annual premiums by that amount but 
also some of the administrative costs. 
Probably after the problem has 
become sufficiently oppressive and the 
legislators’ attention is called to it 
a sufficient number of times, state ac- 
tion will put an end to these diverse 
and often futile attempts at solution. 
The American Association for Labor 
Legislation has already drafted an 
ideal bill for the states to adopt. 
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Christian Conference on Life 

and Work was held in Stock- 
holm under extraordinary courtesies 
from the Swedish Government. It 
was hoped at first to bring together 
the churches of Christendom, and for 
that reason questions of doctrine and 
ecclesiastical polity were not included 
in the agenda, and the discussions 
were confined wholly to the relation 
of the churches to social welfare. It 
was hoped that all branches of the 
Christian church could work together 
on this basis. But for reasons which 
are now well understood the Roman 
Catholic Church did not send dele- 
gates, but the other churches, includ- 
ing the Greek Orthodox, were repre- 
sented and five hundred delegates sat 
together for the greater part of a 
month. It was the first general meet- 
ing of religious forces after the Great 
War, and had poignant interest be- 
cause it was a reaching out of hands 
across the barriers which had broken 
the unity of the world. 

Three years have passed since 
Stockholm and this year the Con- 
tinuation Committee, which was 
created to carry on the work begun 
at Stockholm, met at Prague. Its 
deliberations covered many questions, 
but the matter of central interest was 
the new international religious center 
which is being created at Geneva 
under the auspices of “Life and 
Work,” as the Stockholm movement 
is now called, and especially its Inter- 
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national Social Institute and Bureau 
of Research. This “Social Insti- 
tute,” as it is popularly known, has 
large possibilities, although in its be- 
ginnings it will be watched with inter- 
est and concern by labor and by all 
who desire to see the influence of the 
churches better utilized for social wel- 
fare. 

The office of Life and Work was 
removed from Zurich to Geneva in 
1927, mainly in order to be in touch 
with the International Labor Office 
but also with the other international 
offices which are rapidly centering in 
Geneva. During 1927 an informa- 
tion service—the “Bulletin of Life 
and Work”—was established, and 
a magazine called “Stockholm” was 
begun. The Bulletin is a factual 
publication dealing with industry, 
labor, the social work of the churches 
and the development of the Life 
and Work movement. Stockholm 
is a scientific magazine for inter- 
change of thought on the relation of 
the churches to economics, sociology 
and government. Both publications 
are edited by Dr. Adolf Keller, the 
General Secretary of the Institute. 
The Bulletin has a department relat- 
ing to labor and independent social 
organizations, which is edited by Dr. 
Thelin of the International Labor 
Office. Both of these journals are 
now well established and are being 
mailed regularly to the several coun- 
tries. The problem at Prague as re- 
lated to these publications was to 
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strengthen them, to secure a wider 
circulation and to place the informa- 
tional bulletin on a better research 
basis. 

But the great task at Prague, and 
during the months preceding the con- 
ference which met the first of Sep- 
tember, was to organize the Bureau 
of Research and to devise a method 
by which the Social Institute could 
rest solidly upon the social action de- 
partments of the churches and church 
councils in the several lands. I was 
personally sent to Europe in May by 
the Federal Council of Churches to 
collaborate in the solution of these 
dificult problems. I say “difficult” 
because the Institute is new, because 
the social backgrounds of the 
churches of Europe and America are 
so different and so little understood, 
and because the churches have as yet 
so few contacts. 

It was comparatively easy to se- 
cure consensus on certain fundamental 
points of view. It was agreed that 
research and social action should keep 
abreast and that the main use of its 
research should be to guide the 
churches intelligently and wisely in 
their social teaching and their actual 
contacts with industry and labor. It 
was agreed in the second place that 
the Social Institute should concentrate 
on the problems of labor and indus- 
try; and that the effort should be to 
make of the churches an independent 
but constructive and cooperative 
force, asking nothing for themselves 
of a self-regarding nature but devot- 
ing themselves as unselfishly as pos- 
sible to national and international 
welfare. 

It was realized that the Bureau of 
Research holds the key to the situa- 





tion, and it was determined if possible 
to establish a personnel as high as 
that of the Labor Office. The plan 
adopted provides for a Director of 
Research anc a staff of collaborators 
from the several countries who will 
reside a part of the year in Geneva 
and a part of the year in their own 
capitals. They are to join in com- 
mon studies and to carry out the sec- 
tional studies in their own countries. 
It was voted to request the Federal 
Council of Churches, because of its 
experience in research, in selecting 
the American collaborator to send a 
man who may act as director for the 
first year or two. 

No study has been as yet made or 
determined upon but the following 
studies are under consideration, and 
it is hoped that one of them or one 
not as yet formulated may be under- 
taken during 1928-29: 


1. A study of the present depressed 
condition in most countries of the 
coal industry; its causes, social and 
moral effects and possible solu- 
tions. 

2. A study of unemployment; to in- 
clude an apparently rising curve of 
production coincident with a de- 
scending curve of employment in 
basic industries in certain coun- 
tries; cyclical unemployment, labor 
exchanges, unemployment _insur- 
ance, the relation of unemploy- 
ment to leisure time problems and 
the spiritual effects of unemploy- 
ment. 

3. A study in the mind and attitudes 
of labor and capital towards re- 
ligion, and the teaching and work 
of the churches; and the reasons 
for these attitudes. 
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4. A study of the trends and extent 
of cooperation between employers 
and workpeople in the several 
countries. : 

Another suggestion is that the So- 
cial Institute shall base its studies 
and work on the message and com- 
mittee reports of Stockholm. 
Through the medium of the social 
services of the churches, it should 
determine point by point the situa- 
tion in each country and the ex- 
tent of the effort which the 
churches may successfully under- 
take. The Institute should also 


keep track of the studies and in- 
quiries carried out by the great in- 
ternational institutions, official and 
unofficial, and consider how it can 
supplement them from the moral 
and spiritual point of view. 

. A final suggestion is that a study be 


undertaken of the effect of the war 
debts of the countries of Europe 
and of subsequent international 
debt arrangements, upon indus- 
trial prosperity and conditions of 
life of the workpeople of Europe. 


The next problem to be solved was 
how to relate the Social Institute to 
the departments of social action of 
the churches in the different countries. 
This was solved by reorganizing the 
personnel of the Commission which 
directs the Social Institute and of its 
committees, and by arranging for a 
“Conference of Experts” in research 
and social action to be held for a week 
each summer in Geneva. This con- 
ference will bring together the off- 
cials of the churches responsible for 
research and social action. It was 
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decided also to “coopt” economists, 
sociologists, labor officials and_ in- 
dustrialists in order to secure the ex- 
perience of technical men. The con- 
ference was given authority to dis- 
cuss and recommend research projects 
and to discuss and formulate common 
action in relation to the church and 
industry. The first conference will 
be held in the late summer of 1929. 

. So much for the foundations which 
were laid. The churches are now 
face to face with financing, with the 
development of technique and with 
courageous action. What they will do 
remains to be seen. They are now too 
largely concerned with abstract ques- 
tions of doctrine which have little re- 
lation to the hard and often bitter 
realities of life, and with questions of 
ecclesiastical polity and organization. 
They naturally dread controversy at 
a time when they can not be loyal to 
Christian principles without contro- 
versy. One can be pessimistic or 
hopeful on apparently equally good 
grounds. I am optimistic. A begin- 
ning has been made which offers op- 
portunity: That is all that one could 
ask at this stage. I know the men and 
women who are back of Life and 
Work. They are generous minded, 
many of them very able, and they 
have the confidence of their churches. 
They have set themselves the task of 
fusing the spiritual and social aspects 
of religion into one generous move- 
ment, to collaborate with other 
social forces—labor, industry, educa- 
tion, medicine, government—to lift 
the social status and standard of liv- 
ing of all lands. 
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ANDREW J. FABIAN 
President, Central Labor Council, Spokane, Washington 


Labor has frequently expressed 

its approval and interest in the 
policy of reclaiming arid lands in the 
western part of the United States, by 
irrigation. 

The Federation, in convention as- 
sembled, specifically endorsed the Co- 
lumbia Basin Irrigation Project in 
the northwestern part of the United 
States, and in October, 1927, Presi- 
dent William Green visited the region 
where it is proposed to create, with 
the aid of the government of the 
United States, homes for 25,500 fam- 
ilies. After making a personal inves- 
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tigation of the project, he said: 


“Construction of the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation Project should be 
started as soon as possible, for by the 
time the first unit is ready for settle- 
ment additional farm land will be 
vitally needed to supply food for a 
population much greater than it is 


today.” 


The interest of organized labor in 
this particular project was further 
demonstrated at Washington, D. C., 
on January 11, 1928, when the late 
Edgar Wallace, Member of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, appeared before 
the Senate committee and pointed out 
that huge governmental works such 
as the Columbia Basin should be 
sponsored in order to supply labor 
with employment at times when work 
is scarce; that such a development 
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would build up towns and villages 
where opportunity would be afforded 
men of all callings to establish homes, 
and expressed the belief of organized 
labor that many thousands of their 
members would seek the opportunity 
to invest their savings in land which 
would ultimately develop into valu- 
able property. He pointed out that 
thousands of our young men are going 
to Canada and even to South Amer- 
ica to satisfy the hunger for land, and 
that America suffers a permanent loss 
of that splendid skill and ability. 

The bill of which Mr. Wallace was 
speaking has been so shaped in Con- 
gress as to now represent authoriza- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior 
for complete surveys of the engineer- 
ing, economic and legal questions in- 
volved in the creation of a project 
containing 1,883,000 acres, by far the 
larger part of it being abandoned 
land, but yet in private ownership. 
The only legal question involved is a 
possibility of a claim by Canada for 
the use of some of the water of the 
Columbia river. 

We find, however, that the position 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in regard to reclamation is opposed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and by the National 
Grange. The position of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce was 
established through the vote of mem- 
ber chambers on what is known as 
Referendum No. 52. The position 
of the National Grange was outlined 
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in the Country Gentlemen for Janu- 
uary, 1929. 

Referring, first, to Referendum 
No. 52, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce declares “that produc- 
tion of farm products from additional 
areas made available at public expense 
be deferred until such production 
meets the test of economic necessity.” 

First, it appears to be in order to 
ascertain if any reclamation projects 
on the arid lands of the west have 
ever been constructed “at public ex- 
pense.” 

To that question the answer is no. 

Not a dollar of money from the 
treasury of the United States has ever 
been used for the reclamation of arid 
lands by irrigation. 


Reclamation Revolving Fund 


The true story is not long, and it 
may be that some of my eastern, mid- 
dlewestern and southern friends are 
not familiar with it. Here it is. As 
somewhat of a compensation to the 
public lands states of the west, where 
the government withdrew from entry 
certain large tracts of lands and 
placed them in Forest Reserves and 
National Parks, the Congress created 
a Reclamation Revolving Fund to be 
expended in the public land states for 
reclamation purposes. To that fund 
was ordered transferred all moneys 
that should be received from the sale 
of public lands in those public land 
states, as well as royalties from oil 
leases. The government, in with- 
drawing lands for Forest Reserves 
and National Parks, deprived the 
states of enormous taxable assets, 
which in time would have yielded the 
revenues required for developing 
other resources, such as arid lands by 
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irrigation. The Congress intended 
to adjust the matter as far as it could 
by the creation of the Reclamation 
Revolving Fund. 

That was the beginning of govern- 
ment reclamation of arid lands. The 
Reclamation Bureau was organized, 
and in the twenty-seven years of its 
existence it has had the spending of 
that Revolving Fund. In so doing it 
has handled about $227,000,000. 


Do Not Contribute to Crop Surpluses 


All of that money came from the 
public land states, and it is being re- 
turned to them in the creation of tax- 
able wealth in those same states, in 
the building of communities of pros- 
perous people where only sagebrush 
wastes had existed, who are steady 
buyers of eastern manufactures. The 
products of those lands have been 


largely absorbed in the steady growth 


and expansion of the west. It has 
never been shown, nor can it be, that 
the products of reclamation areas 
have contributed in the slightest de- 
gree to the crop surpluses of which 
the middle western and eastern farm- 
ers complain, save, perhaps, and to a 
very insignificant extent, in the growth 
of cotton on Texas and Arizona rec- 
lamation projects. 

In the beginning of such a develop- 
ment it was natural that mistakes 
should occur. Errors were made. 
Projects were located through politi- 
cal influences where they could not 
hope to succeed as well as those which 
stood on merit alone. So losses were 
sustained. It became necessary to 
write off a loss in 1924 of $12,000,- 
000, mostly unwarranted charges 
against settlers. Those losses were 
not sustained by the treasury of the 
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United States, however. They were 
charged to the Reclamation Revolv- 
ing Fund and were absorbed by it. 
In passing, I doubt if any business of 
equal volume could be opened in the 
United States without a greater loss 
than 6 per cent through bad accounts. 

And permit me to depart from the 
main subject to say that in this year 
of 1928, and for the past several 
years, the Reclamation Revolving 
Fund is revolving. The settlers on 
reclamation projects are now paying 
their obligations to the government. 
Practically all of the payments due to 
the Reclamation Bureau on October 
1 were discharged by the farmers. 
Originally loaned for the construction 
of the irrigation projects, the fund is 
being repaid. As fast as it is repaid 
it will again be used to improve and 
expand existing projects. The Recla- 
mation Bureau has a ten-year pro- 
gram of such work which Congress 
has approved. 

The Reclamation Revolving Fund 
now has about $12,000,000 available. 

I trust that I have made it plain 
that not a dollar of money derived 
from taxes or import duties has ever 
been taken from the treasury of the 
United States for reclamation pur- 
poses. 

Which brings me to consideration 
of the entire explanatory sentence in 
the policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States as it ap- 
plies to the Columbia Basin Project. 
I repeat it: 


“That production of farm products 
from additional areas made available 
at public expense be deferred until 
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such production meets the test of 
economic necessity.” 


There has never been any intention 
of asking that the Columbia Basin 
Project be constructed at “public ex- 
pense.” The only interpretation of 
the meaning of the words “public ex- 
pense” is that the project shall be 
financed by the government in the 
same manner that money is given 
from the treasury for rivers and har- 
bors. On the contrary, the treasury 
will only be asked for a loan of $150,- 
000,000 for building the Columbia 
Basin Irrigation Project, a loan that 
will be backed by 1,883,000 acres of 
the most productive of lands, and 
which will carry, when fully occupied, 
a taxable value of $600,000,000. 
The loan is to be repaid by amortiza- 
tion in forty years after the land is 
occupied, average annual repayments 
being $4.40 per acre. In addition to 
that security, the railroads, of which 
there are five systems now crossing 
the area, the public service corpora- 
tions and all property developed in 
towns and cities within the irrigation 
district, will be required to pay an 
ad valorem tax in support of the loan. 

The United States Treasury will 
not be asked to supply the money in a 
lump sum, but the demand for funds 
will be spread out over a term of 
probably fifteen to twenty years, to be 
supplied and used as the enormous 
construction work progresses. Here 
let me interject that four boards of 
engineers who have reported on the 
Columbia Basin Project are certain 
and agreed that it will require from 
twenty-five to thirty years to build the 
134 miles of canal (34 miles being 
tunnel in solid rock) and deliver 
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enough water to the land to secure 
any considerable amount of produc- 
tion of foodstuffs. 

Therefore, only in the sense that 
the funds will be loaned by the UV. S. 
Treasury can the Columbia Basin Ir- 
rigation Project come within the 
meaning of at “public expense.” But 
even if it were constructed solely at 
public expense, the west feels that it is 
as much entitled to the fostering care 
of the government of the United 
States as is any other section—the 
Mississippi delta for instance, where 
hundreds of millions of dollars will 
be expended in flood control, and 
justly given with a free hand to pro- 
tect farm lands and wealth of cities. 

The only remaining consideration, 
then, is whether production of food- 
stuffs from the 1,883,000 acres in the 
Columbia Basin Project is an “eco- 
nomic necessity.” 

If, through some process of leger- 
demain, this large body of land could 
be made to yield its fruitage in one, 
five or ten years from the date of be- 
ginning construction operations, I 
would answer that Congress should 
not adopt the project and order the 
preliminaries to get under way. 

But because it will require from 
twenty-five to thirty years to build 
the dams, construct the canal and the 
diversion ditches and work out suit- 
able land settlement plans, I do de- 
clare the Columbia Basin Irrigation 
Project to come within the definition 
of an “economic necessity” that faces 
the government at this very moment. 
There are sound reasons for it. Here 
are some of them: 

Twenty-one million acres of farm 
land have been abandoned in the 
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United States because the farmers 
could not prosper upon them— 
“farmed to death.” The Department 
of Agriculture reported that, between 
1920 and 1925, 34.7 per cent of the 
farms in the state of Georgia were 
abandoned and the farmers shifted 
to the fertile lands of the middle west 
and far west; South Carolina lost 25 
per cent of her farm land by abandon- 
ment, Virginia 30.1, Kentucky 30.1, 
West Virginia 23.8, Ohio 22.8, and 
Pennsylvania 18.7 per cent. Those 
lands have become too expensive to 
farm, and the farmers who formerly 
operated them have gone to look 
for more suitable farm lands. Their 
skill and ability will be lost to Amer- 
ica unless additional areas for agri- 
culture are provided. 

Where can good lands be had? 
There are no more good lands avail- 
able for homesteading. Such farm 
areas must be brought into production 
by either reclaiming swamp lands 
through drainage, clearing stump 
lands from which the forests have 
been removed, or by irrigating desert 
lands. Of these the irrigation of 
desert lands is by far the cheapest 
and gives best results. 

The movement from sterile lands 
is bound to continue, and at the same 
time the increasing population of the 
United States will call for more and 
more foodstuffs. 

The Scientific American for Octo- 
ber published an illuminating paper 
by Sir George H. Knibbs, who esti- 
mated the population of the United 
States, using 1.4 per cent as the rate 
of increase that has been maintained 
in this country in the past ten years, 
as follows: 
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Future Population of the United 
States 


At 1.4 Per Cent 


121,500,000 
139,700,000 
160,500,000 
184,500,000 
212,100,000 
243,700,000 
280,100,000 
322,000,000 

The column on the right of the 
table gives the estimated population 
of the United States at the lowest fig- 
ure used by any scientist in studying 
the problem. 

According to the lowest estimate 
of any scientist, therefore, the number 
of American mouths to feed in the 
year 1960 will approximate 160,- 
000,000. According to the Knibbs 
calculation the people will number 
184,500,000 in the year 1960. 

If work is authorized on the Co- 


At Lowest 
Estimate 
121,400,000 
136,300,000 
148,700,000 
159,200,000 
167,900,000 
174,900,000 
180,400,000 
184,700,000 


lumbia Basin Irrigation Project by 
Congress, at the next session, the 
project cannot send out any consider- 
able quantity of foodstuffs for thirty 
years—or the year 1958—and it may 
be that a much longer time will be 
necessary to secure full production. 


An Economic Necessity 


Fair-minded readers must concede 
that these circumstances and facts 
prove the Columbia Basin Project to 
be “an economic necessity” at this 
time. 

It becomes such an economic neces- 
sity as Congress should seize upon in 
providing that the future shall guar- 
antee to our citizens the same com- 
forts and high standards of living 
that they now enjoy. 

In these circumstances surpluses of 
farm products lose their fearful 
aspect. 
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The next thirty years of develop- 
ment and progress will present an en- 
tirely different social economy to the 
United States. 

It is the part of good government 
to prepare for it. 

This may be my only opportunity 
to discuss the Columbia Basin Irriga- 
tion Project in these columns. There- 
fore I would like to point out that the 
farmers of America have nothing to 
fear from this undertaking, huge 
though it appears when we talk of 
1,883,000 more acres of good farm 
land. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that the country will 
need 40,000,000 more acres of agri- 
cultural land in 1960 if the present 
standard of living is maintained for 
our people. Columbia Basin will 
furnish but one-thirtieth of that 
amount. 

It will furnish but a small part of 
the additional pork that the far west 
will need in 1960. 

But a few of the 8,000,000 addi- 
tional sheep to be eaten in 1960 could 
come from the project if it were all 
devoted to sheep pasture. 

It could furnish but 14.6 per cent 
of the additional 252,000,000 bushels 
of wheat the people will require in 
1960. 

The facts are that the growth of 
the Pacific coast in the last ten years 
justifies the prediction that in 1960 it 
will have 15,000,000 population and 
will then consume all of the products 
of Columbia Basin. 

Surpluses from the project will be 
manufactured and shipped to the 
Orient, it being a fact that export 
business from Pacific Coast ports 
increased 341 per cent in the past 
twenty-five years. 
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The Columbia Basin Irrigation 
Project is offered to the country as a 
wise and proper precaution against 
the needs of the people twenty-five to- 
thirty years hence, and we believe the 
time is here to begin its construction. 


Answering the Grange Master 


In the Country Gentleman for Jan- 
uary, 1929, Grange Master Goss 
states that the Columbia Basin Proj- 
ect has a deep rich volcanic ash soil 
that is ideal for irrigation, warm sum- 
mers, mild winters, an abundance of 
water, and that the project itself is 
ideal from an engineering standpoint. 
In the next breath he points out that 
it should not be constructed by the 
government until the present day 
farmers of America are able to earn 
interest on their investment, as well 
as a large profit. 

He points out the abandonment of 
20,000,000 acres since the War, but 
fails to show that it was largely land 
that had been “farmed out,” or of 
such poor quality as to have never 
justified placing it in agriculture. 

The grange master insists that the 
reclamation policy of the government 
reveals a “conspicuous lack of suc- 
cess.” 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Director of 
Reclamation, definitely answered all 
arguments as to the failure of recla- 
mation projects, and statements that 
large areas contained therein were 
not settled, nor could settlers be 
obtained to occupy them, when in 
November, 1927, he replied to a 
statement made by a committee rep- 
resenting the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, which was as fol- 
lows: 
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“With only 40 per cent of the pres- 
ent area of irrigation projects actu- 
ally producing and the remaining 60 
per cent lying idle the committee felt 
that it should take some stand against 
further reclamation until such time as 
the present districts are placed on a 
better producing basis.” 


Dr. Mead stated: 

“The clear assumption from the 
above statement is that of the total 
area on the federal irrigation proj- 
ects for which water is now available 
(example, for which canal and lateral 
systems have been constructed) only 
about 40 per cent is actually irrigated 
and productive. 

“This is entirely erroneous so far 
as federal irrigation projects are con- 
cerned. In 1926 the total area on 
these »rojects for which water could 
be supplied through completed works 
amounted to 1,844,550 acres, of 
which 1,411,020 acres, or 76 per cent, 
were irrigated, and 1,328,810 acres, 
or 72 ber cent, were cropped. 

“Tlie difference between the irri- 
gated «creage and the cropped acre- 
age w«s made up almost entirely by 
land ig young orchards not yet in a 
produsing state and in new alfalfa 
fields. } 

“Be: ween the land for which water 
could +e supplied and the land irri- 
gated i; a difference of 433,530 acres. 
This Goes not mean, however, that 
this en‘ ire area was not put to some 
use. From 15 to 20 per cent could 
be taken up with farm buildings, 
fences, roads and farm laterals. Part 
comprises land cultivated or pastured 
without irrigation, part public land, 
both withdrawn and unentered, and 
still another portion uncultivated land 
in nonresident ownership, and state, 
railroad and Indian lands.” 


In March, 1928, Frederick W. 
Dent, Acting Commissioner of the 
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Bureau of Reclamation, commented 
on statements being circulated in the 
press that reclamation projects were 
a failure. He stated that the farm- 
ers on the reclamation projects with- 
out exception were now repaying the 
loans from the government, by which 
the projects were constructed, and 
that reclamation was out of the 
woods. He concluded his letter with 
the following statement: 


“T doubt very much if many east- 
ern manufacturers would consider the 
Reclamation projects chronic failures 
when they take into consideration the 
large amount of goods shipped an- 
nually to these projects. Thousands 
of automobiles go yearly to the proj- 
ects from Detroit, carloads of furni- 
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ture are shipped from Grand Rapids, 
and similarly with hundreds of other 
commodities manufactured in the 
East which find an outlet in these 
prosperous irrigated areas. You will 
recall the statement in a recent issue 
of the Yakima Morning Herald that 
eastern firms took about $30,000,000 
from the Yakima Valley last year in 
return for goods and merchandise of 
all descriptions purchased by the resi- 
dents of Yakima, Benton, and Kitti- 
tas Counties, according to an estimate 
prepared by the Yakima Chamber of 
Commerce. Similar statements could 


be duplicated on all of our projects.” 


Reclamation in the west is building 
against the expansion of the country, 
the growth of its population, and 
providing for the needs of the future. 


TO MY SOUL 


I do not jest, my errant soul, 
When I announce that I 
Have lost all that control 

I once could sternly ply. 


Out to yon sky, thou passionate thing, 
Where love is young and life is free! 
Out! Out! upon thy silvered wing, 
Out to thy star-lit destiny! 


And canst thou see my fond heart bleed, 
As sadly I would voice farewell, 

And loose thee to the earthly creed? 
And oh, my soul, I wish thee well! 


FraANces STONE. 





LUMP-SUM COMPENSATION 


Grace S. M. ZoRBAUGH 


Assistant Professor of Economics, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


OMPENSATION for _indus- 
trial injuries is now included by 
American legislators among 

the recognized costs of production to 
be passed on, in principle, to the con- 
sumer. Within the last twenty years 
or so forty-seven workmen’s compen- 
sation acts have gone into effect in the 
United States, among the most pro- 
gressive of which are those of North 
Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin, New York 
and the Federal Government. 

Even under the most progressive 
acts, however, the benefits at best are 
meagre enough. In New York 40 
per cent of the awards in the year 
ending June 30, 1926, were made at 
less than two thirds of weekly 
wages.* By and large throughout 
the United States it may still be true, 
as asserted by E. H. Downey in his 
“‘Workmen’s Compensation,” that 
benefits bear “less than half of the 
direct monetary cost of work in- 
juries.” In other words, wage- 
earners themselves instead of the 
consumer possibly pay the greater 
part of the money cost. 

Injured workers and total depen- 
dents risk making their burden even 
heavier when they secure their bene- 
fits in lump sum. Such applications 
have been constantly increasing with 
few exceptions in those states—which 
means practically all—where there is 
no system of life pensions. From in- 


* Annual Report of the Industrial Commission, 
State of New York, Dept. of Labor, 1927. 


formation recently secured by a sur- 
vey the writer estimates that eight in- 
dustrial commissions alone, let alone 
all the others, granted in 1926 an 
aggregate of approximately a million 
dollars in lump sums. 

Are lump sums utilized to good 
purpose? Are the interests of the 


-beneficiaries at least as well served as 


if they had received this compensa- 
tion in installments like wages? It 
will be some time before these ques- 
tions can be authoritatively an- 
swered. But some facts have been 
gathered which throw light on them. 

Two years ago the writer, under 
the auspices of the University of 
Wisconsin and with the cooperation 
of the Industrial Commission of that 
state, made a student study of the re- 
sults of commutation under the Wis- 
consin Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

At the time of the inquiry com- 
pensation, which was supposed to be 
paid ‘“‘as wages,” i. e. in weekly or 
monthly installments, was limited to 
65 per cent of wages but not to ex- 
ceed $18.20 nor to fall below $6.83 
a week. It was to continue not 
longer than goo weeks in disability 
cases and 308 weeks in total depen- 
dency death cases. The total amount 
of benefit was also limited—to a max- 
imum not exceeding four times the in- 
jured wage earner’s average annual 
earnings—with the addition, how- 
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ever, of a penalty in case the em- 
ployer violated safety rules (or de- 
duction, if the employee was guilty 
of violation.) “Average annual 
earnings” were likewise limited to a 
maximum of $1,400 and minimum of 
$525. 

Commutation was authorized by 
the Act within the discretion of the 
commission, if deemed for the best 
interests of the parties. And three 
per cent was prescribed as the dis- 
count rate for computing the present 
value of the lump sum awards. 

At first the commission discour- 
aged applications for lump sums. 
But by the year 1919 it was grant- 
ing them with considerable readiness, 
not without supervision, however, 
especially of the cases of widows and 
minors. 

A small random selection of death 


cases and permanent partial disability 
cases, with a few of other types, was 
taken from the five year period 1920- 
1924, and each case was personally 
interviewed at the home of the in- 
jured person or dependent. 


The Facts that Were Learned 


A few of the death cases involved 
only partial dependency, and the 
amounts involved were relatively 
insignificant—median $1140. The 
lump sums were desired principally 
to pay funeral, legal or living ex- 
penses, to apply in the purchase or 
improvement of a home, or to help 
pay off a mortgage. The median 
family income at the time of the visit 
was $27 or somewhat larger than the 
decedent’s wage had been—median 


$25.80. 


Total Dependency Cases 


Of much greater importance were 
the cases of total depency of which 
some forty were visited. 

An interesting fact was the age 
of the decedents—median 44 years 
and six months, or eleven years above 
the average of men killed in industry 
—and of the widows, median 465 
years. Obviously the Industrial 
Commission aimed to confine lump 
sum awards as far as possible to 
women with mature judgment and 
with fairly grown children. More 
than half of the children were found 
to be 18 years of age or over, 
whereas in the general statistics of 
total dependency, more than half are 
under the age of eight. 

Some of the lump sum awards 
were fully commuted, average 
amount $4,250, and some partially, 
average $1,950. The former in- 
volved an average money loss, 
through discount, of $350, the latter 
of $207. Was this loss made up 
through subsequent revenue from the 
investment of the lump sums? The 
investigator found it was entirely so 
in 75 per cent of the cases and 
promised to be so in another 20 per 
cent. Of the total principal amount 
of the lump sum awards 85 per cent 
was found to be still intact. 

Was the purpose in asking for the 
commuted awards afterwards ful- 
filled? Yes, in all of the 95 per cent 
of cases which stated purpose 
(usually a single purpose). As a 
rule the purpose was investment in 
securities, or paying off a mortgage 
on the home, or discharge of un- 
avoidable debts (which were large, 
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median $740), or the purchase of a 
home. 

Such good results could not have 
come about without the Commis- 
sion’s having employed safeguards in 
at least some of the cases. This was 
found to be true in more than half of 
them. Securities, for example, were 
required to be deposited with a given 
bank and not to be sold for a stated 
period, sometimes as long as five 
years. Some of the widows’ mort- 
gages were ordered to be paid di- 
rectly to the mortgagee, and the 
home not to be sold for a definite 
time, in some cases five years. If a 


home was to be bought, the selec- 
tion and purchase was not uncom- 
monly supervised. In other cases in- 
vestigation, at least, preceded the 
grant of a lump sum. 

Particular inquiry was made into 


the economic situation of the widows’ 
families after receiving the lump 
sums, i. e. at the time of the visit, 
compared with their situation before 
the award. Well over three-fifths 
of the families were found to own 
their homes afterwards, compared 
with a somewhat smaller proportion 
before. The median value was $7,- 
000 as compared with less than $6,- 
000 before. About the same pro- 
portion owned securities or savings, 
or nearly double the proportion be- 
fore the lump sum awards. The 
median amount was $3,000 com- 
pared with $1,000 before. Only a 
fifth were found with mortgages— 
median amount $3,850—compared 
with nearly a half before, median 
amount $2,600. Not one in twenty 
was burdened with miscellaneous 
debts compared with three in five be- 
fore. 
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Another point of interest was the 
amount of life or accident insurance 
left by the decedents to their widows. 
The median amount was found to be 
$1,450. 

One of the chief objects of the in- 
vestigation was to discover how far 
the lump sum awards had enabled 
the widows to establish relatively 
permanent sources of income. One 
of the most deplorable features of 
most American compensation acts is 
their failure to provide life pensions 
for widows and permanently dis- 
abled workers. Because this was the 
object of the study, the weekly family 
incomes of the twenty-eight widows 
figuring in the accompanying table 
did not include any temporary in- 
stallments that were still being paid 
in a few cases. The average income 
of the group, thus computed, was ap- 
proximately $22.25. The median 
for all the widows that were studied 
was $19.75. 

The table deserves some study. 
Notice in the percentage column that 
of the average weekly income of 
these widows nearly two-fifths was 
derived from the investment that 
had been made of their lump sums. 
Note that rent was by far the princi- 
pal item from this source, in other 
words that the most promising field 
of income for widows appeared to 
be the letting of rooms or apart- 
ments in houses which the commis- 
sion had enabled them to purchase 
with their death benefit. 

Of the balance of their income, 
the part coming from independent 
sources, note again that rent was the 
principal item, and next to that board 
paid by children. Third in order 


came the widows’ own earnings and 
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fourth, interest from invested funds 
of their own. It is noteworthy that 
children’s earnings formed the small- 
est source of the family income. 
The facts regarding widows also 
indicated that the commission tended 
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She bought a $10,000 property in 
apartments, mortgaged for $5,000. 
The investment was_ supervised. 
Seen four years later, she had im- 
proved the property, and her 
monthly income was $90 from rent 


ANALYsIs oF Gross WEEKLY INCOMES OF TWENTY EIGHT Wipows SHOWING 
PROPORTIONS DERIVED FROM COMMUTED AWARDS AND OTHER SOURCES 
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1From a business in which the lump sum was invested. 


to confine its grants of lump sums to 
widows with property which was bur- 
dened with a mortgage. There were 
occasional exceptions, however, as 
illustrated by the case of a widow of 
Danish birth, with three children, 
who had never owned a home. 

She was left $1,000 savings and 
$800 life insurance; received $100 
funeral benefit, $190 in installments, 
and $3,900 commuted award (exclu- 
sive of $390 discount). 


and $30 from children’s board. 
Her plans at first were balked by 
her eldest child’s opposition. She 
discovered in him as fundamental 
cause an unsatisfied longing for fine 
attire; and won him over completely 
by inviting him to a man’s clothing 
store and fitting him out from top to 
toe with everything he desired.* 


*For other case histories illustrating the 
total dependency cases, readers are referred to 
“Letters of an Industrial Investigator” in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, March, 1927. 
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Disability Cases 


No less important than the cases 
of total dependency were those of 
permanent partial disability of which 
approximately seventy were seen. 
The ages of these men at the date 
of injury ranged from 14 to 76— 
median 41, an age of well developed 
maturity. The average weekly wage, 
at date of injury, ranged from $10 to 
$92—median $28 or somewhat 
greater than the average wage of in- 
jured men at that time in Wisconsin. 

It was noteworthy that fully a 
fourth of the men were not married. 
In the remaining cases two-thirds of 
the families were smaller than the 
so-called “standard” workingman’s 
family consisting of five and three- 
tenths persons. However, such chil- 
dren as were found were young, 
three-fourths being under eighteen 
years of age. It was apparent that, 
in proportion as the men were free 
from dependents as well as fairly 
high wage earners and of mature 
age, the Commission was more dis- 
posed to grant them lump sums. 

Important points were the healing 
period and the medical benefits. The 
healing period ranged from one week 
to three years, median 17 weeks. 
Medical benefits ranged from $30 to 
$2,500, median $270. Liberal pro- 
visions, surely; nevertheless, in three 
or four cases the award appeared to 
have been made somewhat prema- 
turely, that is before full and final 
recovery had taken place. 

The lump sum awards given in 
these permanent partial disability 
cases were considerably smaller than 
those granted in the death cases. 
The average amount of the awards 


when fully commuted was only $1,860 
and, when partially commuted, $1,- 
340. Money loss through discount 
was more than proportionately lower 
than in the widows’ cases, being on 
the average only $110 and $75 re- 
spectively. This loss was not made 
up through income derived from in- 
vestment of the lump sums to as full 
an extent as in the case of the widows. 
It was found entirely recovered in 
less than half of the cases although 
it promised to be so in another 30 
per cent. Not much more than half 
of the total original amount of the 
lump sums was found to be still in- 
tact. 

As for statement of purpose this 
occurred in less than half of the 
cases. The investigation noted, how- 
ever, that in 85 per cent of this group 
the purpose, usually a single one, was 
afterwards fulfilled. Once again 
such good results were traced back to 
the Commission’s having employed 
safeguards. This was true of three 
fifths of the group. Almost without 
exception the lump sums had been in- 
vested in securities and the same safe- 
guard had been applied as in the 
parallel case of the widows. 

How about the more than half of 
the disability cases which did not 
state the purpose for which the lump 
sums were desired? It is pathetic to 
see in the following list how numer- 
ous and varied were the applications 
to which—usually two or more— 
each modest lump sum was devoted. 


Applications of Lumv Sums Where 
Purpose Was Not Stated 


Living Expenses 
Debts 


Investment in home property 
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Medical or surgical expenses for 
family 

Investment in securities 

Investment in business 

Saving account 

Furniture 

Legal expenses, including divorce 

Medical and surgical expenses for 
self 

Marriage 

Paying mortgage on home 

Clothing 

Loan extended: (a) with interest, 
(b) without interest; funeral ex- 


penses for family; income tax; down 
payment on automobile; dues to so- 
cieties; improvement on home; mov- 
ing expenses; travelling. 


The first and largest claim was liv- 
ing expenses to which some part of 
nearly half of the awards was de- 
voted. Next came debts. Only 
third came investment, and that was 
in homes. Next to that came medi- 
cal or surgical expenses for the 
family. 

The great fear, in granting lump 
sums, has been lest they should be 
dissipated by the recipients. Possibly, 
had the commission in these cases re- 
quired the statement of a single pur- 
pose and safeguarded the application, 
the results would have been about as 
good as in the group that did state 
purpose. Nevertheless, if there is 
any significance in the foregoing list, 
it is that Workmen’s Compensation 
benefits are not adequate to meet the 
costs of living in the homes of many 
injured men between the time they 
are injured and the time when they 
return, fully recovered, to work. 

As in the case of the widows, par- 
ticular inquiry was made as to the 
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economic situation of the permanent 
partial disability men before, as com- 
pared with after, the lump sum 
awards. We are already prepared 
to learn that the comparison was not 
as favorable in some respects as in 
the widows’ cases; also, remembering 
how young the children were, that in 
three-fourths of the cases the injured 
man himself was the sole bread win- 
ner. 

Savings, as was to be expected, 
were found in fewer cases, while in- 
vestments in securities—where such 
existed—were found in about the 
same proportion of cases as before 
the awards. The proportion of 
home owners was more than doubled 
but was not as high as in the case of 
the widows. Cases of debt burden, 
as we would expect, were reduced by 
half. Mortgages which were pre- 
viously reported in practically all 
cases, median amount $2,300, were 
found afterwards in four-fifths of the 
cases, median amount $2,500. 

Home values, like the size of 
mortgages, were somewhat lower 
than in the case of the widows. The 
median amount before the awards 
was $4,250 and after, $6,200. 

Of special interest was the ques- 


‘tion of insurance—life, accident or 


health. Where only two-fifths of the 
men were known to have carried it 
before the injuries, four-fifths were 
carrying it afterwards. The burnt 
child dreads the fire! 

Two special objects of the inquiry 
were to learn the income situation of 
the men and to what extent the lump 
sums had enabled them to increase 
their incomes over and above the 
amount of their weekly earnings. 
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In the first place one man in five 
was found without any earnings. The 
weekly earnings of the remaining 
four out of five ranged from $8 to 
$56, median $25. Every one of the 
eye and hand cases was found work- 
ing. Nearly all of the finger cases 
were earning, but a fifth of the foot 
cases and nearly half of the leg cases 
were not. It looks as if in certain 
types of injuries the probability of 
steady earning after recovery may 
not be as good as in certain other 
types. 

And now what of the total income 
(weekly average) of all the dis- 
ability cases including the fifth who 
were not earning? The income 


ranged from 80 cents to $69, median 
$27. Only a little over a tenth of 
this income was derived from the in- 
vestment of the lump sums, as com- 
pared with two-fifths in the widows’ 


cases; and only about five per cent 
came from independent sources out- 
side of the injured men’s own earn- 
ings which accounted for fully four- 
fifths of the whole income. Even 
with the added revenue from the 
lump sums, the total income in nearly 
half of the cases was less than what 
the man’s earnings alone amounted 
to before he was injured.* 
Having noted, in both the dis- 
ability and the total dependency cases, 
what the incomes were from rela- 
tively permanent sources after re- 
ceiving the lump sums, let us now see 
how the incomes thus computed com- 
pared with what would have been the 
incomes, temporarily, if regular in- 


*For case histories illustrating lump sums to 
injured men. See the writer’s “Letters of an 
Industrial Investigator,” in the American 
Federationist of March, 1927. 
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stallments had been paid. In more 
than three-fifths of the widows’ cases 
the income was smaller. But the 
same thing was true in not much over 
a tenth of the disability cases. This 
was largely due to the fact that bene- 
fits in “realtive” permanent partial 
disability cases, because they are 
spread over a long period of time, 
frequently figure down to very small 
weekly amounts. 


Summary of Tentative Conclusions 


The Wisconsin Commission has 
long been notable for careful selec- 
tion of the applicants to whom it 
grants lump sums—a reputation con- 
firmed by the writer’s observations in 
that state. 


In three-fifths or more of both the 
death and disability cases, the lump 
sums resulted in obvious benefit to the 
recipients. There was a small group 
of approximately 30 per cent of the 
widows and 15 per cent of the dis- 
ability cases where closer follow-up 
might have produced greater benefit 
(except in the occasional case of a 
widow who appeared to be none too 
amenable to advice. ) 

In about a tenth of the disability 
cases it was a toss-up whether the in- 
stallment plan would have resulted 
any better than the lump sum plan. 
Finally, in less than 15 per cent of the 
disability cases, but in none of the 
widows’ cases, the effects of lump 
sums were obviously disadvantageous 
to the recipients. 


On the whole, the facts elicited by 
the Wisconsin study, which included 
other cases that cannot here be de- 
scribed, were distinctly creditable to 
the Commission. If the Commission 
can find the means to apply in future 
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to all of its lump sum cases the wise 
precautions which it gave to a large 
proportion of the cases included in 
this study there seems no reason why 
its commuted awards should not re- 
sult, practically without exception, to 
the benefit of those concerned. 

The writer has ascertained from a 
recent survey that in a number of 
states industrial commissions are in- 
creasingly careful to whom they 
grant lump sums; and that some 
states, after allowing lump sums, are 
making a point of following them up 
to ascertain whether or not the re- 
sults are as satisfactory as they ex- 
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pected. Only one thing, however, 
will adequately answer the question 
that vitally concerns wage-earners: 
What does lump sum payment of 
compensation mean to workers in 
terms of increased or decreased 
welfare? Namely, investigation in 
enough states and sufficiently coordi- 
nated, as well as sufficiently based as 
to number of cases, so that authorita- 
tive conclusions can be reached." 


1 At its 1926 annual meeting the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions adopted a report recommending 
coordinated student studies in various states, 
and adequate assistance to enable a larger 
number of cases to be studied than a student 
can afford to investigate at his own expense. 


RAIN IN THE POPLAR 


From my window I can see 
Rain is in the poplar tree. 


Slanting silver ribbons tie 
All its branches to the sky. 


The proud poplar shakes its head, 
Fretted by the silver thread; 


Wrestles to and fro in vain 
With the power of the rain. 


Trembles, quivers, softly grieves, 
Scattering diamond-studded leaves. 


As I watch the cords grow taut, 
Suddenly my heart is caught 


In the tossing branches; clings, 
Tangled in the silver strings 


Till a trinity are we: 


Heart and sky and poplar tree. 


Puyturs McGIn.ey. 





WHY BE CLEAN? 
Auice F. Loomis 


HY be clean? There are at 

least three good reasons. It 

is conducive to health. It 
makes one feel more comfortable, 
(although vigorous young boys may 
differ on this.) It adds to one’s self 
respect. 

The whole case of cleanliness does 
not, nor does it need to, rest on con- 
siderations of health. There is a tend- 
ency nowadays to give health as the 
justification for doing many things. 
And frequently these claims are exag- 
gerated. Cleanliness does contribute 
to health but it is well to realize that 
even cleanliness has its limitations. 

There are, however, certain habits 
of cleanliness which it is important 
to observe, and to teach our children 
to observe, in the interest of health. 
One of these is the washing of the 
hands before every meal and invari- 
ably after a visit to the toilet. An- 
other is to avoid coughing and sneez- 
ing in the faces of others and to keep 
away from those who are careless in 
this regard. 

We are always more or less ex- 
posed to harmful germs; it is impos- 
sible to avoid them, especially in a 
crowded city where we come in such 
close contact with each other. When 
we consider that the saliva of a per- 
son suffering from a respiratory dis- 
ease is full of harmful germs, and 
that the spreading of the saliva goes 
on in a hundred unsuspected ways, we 
may well concede the desirability of 
these habits. Fine particles of saliva 
are sprayed out with the breath in 
talking and in sneezing; they alight 
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on any object in the vicinity. Our 
hands are constantly and often un- 
necessarily touching our lips and our 
noses; immediately afterwards we 
touch the book or the pencil that we 
hand to another, harding on with it 
the germs to which we were host. 
Our friend who has taken the object 
from us, puts his fingers to his lips 
and the chain is complete. There 
would be no end to this exchange, 
were it not that, fortunately for us, 
the life of disease germs in a light, 
dry place is short; some disease 
germs, however, can survive a long 
time under favorable conditions of 
darkness and dampness. 

Lessening the danger of infection 
is not the only purpose of washing. 
The cleansing of the body from the 
deposits left by perspiration and 
from the tiny flakes of skin that are 


always wearing off, and the removal 


of dirt accumulated during the day, 
add much to our own comfort and 
that of others. Finally, bathing and 
vigorous rubbing with a towel are 
fine aids to circulation. 

We have said above that darkness 
and dampness are favorable to germ 
life. Fresh air and sunshine are the 
best disinfectants. Keep the windows 
open as far as practicable, and if you 
are fortunate enough to have sunlight 
on your hcuse, let it in freely. Plenty 
of light, too, makes habits of cleanli- 
ness easier ; if natural light does not 
enter sufficiently into your bathroom, 
do not think it extravagant to have 
electric light strong enough to show 
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up dark corners. In the case of chil- 
dren especially, it is not fair to expect 
them to be clean and neat in their 
habits, if there is not light enough for 
them to see what they are doing. 

In cleanliness, as in everything else, 
common sense must be our guide. 
We cannot go through life completely 
sterilized and we need not wear our- 
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selves out nor make our households 
miserable in a struggle for an impos- 
sible perfection. But, having in mind 
the greater safety, decency and com- 
fort of clean persons and clean dwell- 
ings, we can build up in ourselves and 
our children an appreciation of the 
importance and desirability of cleanli- 


ness. 





WALTER BurRR 
Professor of Sociology, Kansas State Agricultural College 


T has been typically American to 
believe that “if a little is good, 
more is better.” 

We still hear wailings even from 
the seat of government at Washing- 
ton, that the decrease in our farm 
population spells disaster. A “loss” 
of anything plainly is a prophecy of 
dire doom. 

One marvels at the way in which 
the same leaders can weep tears to- 
day over “the agricultural surplus,” 
and tomorrow over “the decreasing 
farm population.” Evidently in a 
world of overproduction, if we con- 
sider the remedy in terms of units of 
human energy, there must be a de- 
crease in numbers of humans working 
at the agricultural business. In other 
words, the agricultural situation is 
due to the fact that we have too many 
farmers. The farmers themselves 
have sense enough to realize this, and 
are decimating their own numbers. 
When farm products come some 
place within sight of the demand for 
them, we may expect to see a pause 
in a decreasing rural population, and 
not until then. There evidently is a 
limit to the amount of things people 





can eat and to the amount of raw ma- 
terials they can make up and use in 
clothing and other commodities. 
American farming is overdone. 

The excess farmers might turn to 
oil production. With the great in- 
crease in farm power machinery hav- 
ing its effect also in dispensing of 
units of labor in the country, and this 
power machinery depending upon 
gasoline for its motive power, there 
should be a growth in the demand for 
gasoline. Also, with the increase in 
the number of automobiles used, 
there should be a real inducement for 
the farmer to entice oil out of the 
soil instead of. corn and wheat. 
Haven’t the conservationists been 
warning us now for a number of years 
that the end to the oil supply is in 
sight? Well, let’s end it quickly! 

Here we are faced with another 
fact; an overproduction of oil. Yes, 
both crude oil and the refined prod- 
ucts. Of course the producers had 
no business bringing in the Seminole 
fields in Oklahoma—or those fields 
had no business gushing such large 
quantities of the greasy fluid. We 
must find some way to limit produc- 
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tion, or to use more oi] products—or 
both. In the meantime we have the 
spectacle of oil refining companies 
laying off men from all their plants, 
under one pretext or another, and 
leaders rushing about frantically to 
find some way of stopping this new 
leak in the oil dyke. 

Whatever may be the opinions as 
to the why of the situation, or as to 
the best way out, no one can gainsay 
the truth of this fact: American oil 
production is overdone! 

Someone suggests that the men 
who are released from the work of 
oil production and refining might be 
taken up by the automobile industry. 
Have we not been sold the idea of the 
efficiency of “quantity production?” 
“Turn ’em out by the million. Ad- 
vertise that the ’steenth millioneth is 
now being used. Then make another 
’steen million. Be a booster.” So 
now we see slipping into automobile 
advertisements, the injunction that 
every American family ought to have 
at least two cars, and preferably 
three. Just as though they were talk- 
ing about cheap boxes of candy, they 
say, “Buy one for her.” Or, as 
though it were in terms of all-day 
suckers, “Buy a car for the children.” 

Financiers express alarm at the fact 
that the American people are buying 
on the installment plan at the rate of 
five billion dollars a year. The vast 
majority of the cars one sees on the 
road are not paid for. Babson says 
if this goes on we are riding for a 
fall—that the financial slump is 
bound to come. At the same time the 
automobile war is on to the finish. 
We have too many automobiles—but 
we must sell more to keep the indus- 
try going. There are rumors that 


manufacturers are forcing dealers to 
take larger numbers of cars than they 
are willing to order voluntarily, and 
the salesmen are being forced to 
operate “on high” in order to unload 
the forced production. Many ways 
are suggested out of the difficult sit- 
uation, but this thing sticks out like 
the sore thumb: American automobile 
production is overdone! 

Another of our great industries is 
that of coal mining. The history of 
labor troubles is quite definitely con- 
nected with the extraction of coal 
from the ground, in America as in 
England. Coal is one of our natural 
resources, which we are told we 
should conserve, for fear we may 
sometime want it and be without. 
There is a constant war .on between 
the owners and producers on the one 
hand and the mine workers on the 
other. One can hardly tell at any 
given time whether we are living in 
the period of an armistice or in the 
period of active hostilities. This civil 
war has been continuing now for 
many years, without any historian to 
declare it a civil war, or to say any- 
thing definite about the causa bell: 
Clearly if the cause could be found, 
then we might work in the causal field 
to produce the remedy. 

Yet the cause is well known by all 
students of the coal difficulties. There 
seems to be no opposing argument on 
the matter whatever. There are too 
many coal mines and too many 
miners! 

When the miners in southeast Kan- 
sas struck for a six-hour day, the 
press heralded the fact to the Kansas 
farmers, who were supposed to be 
working a fourteen-hour day, that the 
miners were trying to get a full day’s 
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pay for a six-hour day. Most of the 
Kansas farmers still believe that was 
the fact. But the miners were strik- 
ing for the privilege of working at 
least six hours a day. They were 
standing in the market place and com- 
plaining, “No man has employed 
me”—that is, for a full day’s work. 
Yet there has been no shortage of 
coal in America because the men have 
not been working full time. Of course, 
there was a shortage of anthra- 
cite coal in the East last winter for a 
time, because of strikes in those 
fields—but the shortage was made up 
with oil and with bituminous coal— 
and in spite of this extra drain upon 
those supplies, the overproduction 
still remains a problem in both these 
fields. It has been again and again 


stated by authorities in this country 
that “there are twice as many coal 


mines and twice as many coal miners, 
as there should be.’”’ To some, na- 
tionalization has seemed the only 
way out, so that half the coal mines 
could be shut down under government 
order, and the other half run at full 
capacity. Here, again, without argu- 
ing about the remedy, we may as well 
face the fact: American coal produc- 
tion is overdone! 

Why prolong the agony? Shall 
those out of employment in this most 
prosperous country in America go 
into special training and become 
school teachers? There are already 
too many school teachers for the 
available jobs. Preachers? We al- 
ready have too many churches and are 
closing them each year by the thou- 
sands. Doctors? We are turning 
them out from our free institutions of 
learning so fast that only a small 
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minority of them can make a living in 
an age when sickness is on the de- 
crease. Lawmakers? Gott in Him- 
mel! One of our greatest curses is 
that of too many laws and too many 
lawyers to mix them up for us. 

America as a whole seems to have 
too many of all the necessities and 
luxuries of life—that is, more than 
she can use, or dispose of elsewhere, 
in order to keep herself employed at 
the job of producing them. And 
since we are the creditor nation of 
the world, we also have too much 
money. 

What shall we do about it? “Aw, 
let’s forget it, an’ go fishin’. We got 
plenty of worms for bait, ain’t we?” 

Some day its going to occur to the 
rank and file of us Americans, that 
we could just as well all have more 
time for fishing, or whatever else we 
like to do. We came from a work day 
of unlimited hours, to a twelve-hour 
day, and seem to have gotten along 
fully as well since. We came from 
a twelve-hour day to a ten-hour day— 
and the heavens are still in place. In 
most industries we came from a ten- 
hour day to an eight-hour day—and 
the world kept on revolving at the 
usual regular rate. In some indus- 
tries we came to the forty-four-hour 
week, and the universe was not upset; 
and now several manufacturing plants 
are on a five-day week. 

Perhaps with too many of all kinds 
of raised and manufactured things on 
hand, we really have a little time to 
get out of this hectic fever of quantity 
production, and stop a while and 
rest—and think—and play—and en- 
joy literature and art and whatever 
else might be ours, with more leisure. 





EYE HAZARDS OF INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


Lewis H. Carris 


Managing Director of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


HE extent of blindness caused 

by diseases has been greatly re- 

duced as the result of research, 
preventive medicine and_ general 
health education. And great prog- 
ress has also been made in isolated 
plants toward the prevention of in- 
dustrial blindness. But in industry as 
a whole, serious hazards to sight still 
exist, and despite all of the notable 
accomplishments of the safety move- 
ment, hundreds of men and women 
are being blinded in industry need- 
lessly every year. 

Many employers have come to 
realize that it is good business to 
protect their workmen from these 
hazards—that it is cheaper to pre- 
vent eye accidents than to pay for 
them. Just as many other employ- 
ers, however, are content with finan- 
cial protection against accidents and 
so are doing little to protect the eyes 
and general health of their employees. 
And even when the employer has pro- 
vided safe working conditions, many 
workmen, either through lack of ap- 
preciation of the dangers at their 
daily tasks or simply through negli- 
gence, fail to protect themselves by 
conscientious use of the machine 
guards, goggles, and other protective 
devices available. 

As any group of citizens, working 
men and women are subject to all the 
accident hazards in the home, at play, 
or in the street. In addition to these, 
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the working man and working woman 
are confronted with the further dan- 
gers of losing their sight which are to 
be found in the shop, factory, or in 
the office, store or stockroom, in fact, 
in any place where people are at 
work. For the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness has found 
that there is no such thing as a “non- 
hazardous” occupation. 

Of the 100,000 blind persons in 
the United States, it is estimated 
about 15,000 lost their sight in occu- 
pational pursuits. In addition to the 
totally blind, there is a much larger 
number of men, women and children 
whose vision has been so impaired by 
the eye hazards of industrial occupa- 
tions that they are handicapped 
throughout life. Although most in- 
dustrial eye strain, industrial eye dis- 
ease, and eye accidents are avoidable, 
thousands of men and women become 
wholly or partially blind because of 
their occupational life each year. 

The industries of the country are 
now paying approximately $10,000,- 
000 a year as compensation to work- 
men who have been totally or par- 
tially blinded while at work. This is 
a direct loss. The indirect loss from 
this same cause is conservatively esti- 
mated at four times that figure. This 
annual expense of $50,000,000 is in- 
evitably reflected in the cost of com- 
modities and services and thereby in 
the cost of living. There is a further 
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direct loss to the working men and 
women of America through lowered 
efficiency or earning capacity follow- 
ing blindness or serious impairment 
of vision which is probably much 
more than $10,000,000 a year. The 
more serious, though less tangible, 
loss in the tragedy that enters every 
home in which a person has been 
blinded or has lost part of his sight 
permanently—a tragedy which often 
spells disaster—can not be estimated 
in terms of dollars. 

Next to fatal accidents, the eye 
hazards of industry are certainly the 
most serious. These hazards are 
threefold. Foremost are the acci- 


dent hazards: flying chips of metal, 
mineral, or wood; splashing liquids— 
molten metal, acids, or other injuri- 
ous chemicals; and explosions of end- 
less variety. Then there are the haz- 


ards of infection and of eye diseases: 
through neglect of eye injuries; 
through incompetent first aid treat- 
ment; through contact with carriers 
of contagious disease; and through 
exposure to excessive radiated heat. 
Finally, there is eye strain resulting 
from improper or inadequate light- 
ing; from improper vocational place- 
ment; from ignorance of, or disre- 
gard for, the existence of defective 
vision. 

Not until too late do many men 
and women realize the truth and 
significance to them generally of the 
advice which one of the country’s 
leading safety directors offers his men 
in the following half-humorous and 
yet quite serious words: 

“Let the person who declines to 
wear goggles consider this one fact: 
40,000 glass eyes are imported by the 
United States each year; they are 
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works of art and sometimes hard to 
distinguish from the real thing; they 
are good to look at, but impossible 
to look through. You can not see a 
thing with a glass eye.” 

Following a destructive eye injury, 
the workman is frequently confronted 
with the problem of learning a new 
trade; sometimes he can remain in the 
same trade with lowered efficiency 
and consequently lowered earning 
capacity. Moreover, in no state do 
present compensation laws guarantee 
the blinded workman a living wage 
for the rest of his life. And there are 
few jobs for blind men or near-blind 
men on which a family can be sup- 
ported decently. In New York State, 
for instance, the law sets a maximum 
of $20 a week for partial disability 
and $25 a week for total disability 
which is to be paid over a period of 
160 weeks; after this length of time 
it is assumed that the injured man 
has learned a new trade and become 
self-supporting; but in many cases the 
blinded workman finds himself so in- 
capacitated that he can never again 
be the bread winner for his family. 

Close students of industrial condi- 
tions are convinced that nearly all in- 
dustrial accidents—including eye haz- 
ards—are preventable. The greatest 
influence for the elimination of the 
eye hazards of industrial occupations 
is, of course, the general industrial 
safety movement. 

Now, what can organized labor do 
to save the eyes of workmen? In 
recent months the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness 
have started a cooperative educa- 
tional campaign to conserve the 
vision of union men and their fami- 
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lies. This campaign is being carried 
on through articles in labor publica- 
tions, speakers before union conven- 
tions, exhibits in the meeting places 
of labor organizations, and other 
avenues of health education. 

Labor officials, whenever oppor- 
tunity presents itself, should impress 
on workmen the importance of mak- 
ing full use of all available safety 
devices and practices and of request- 
ing protective devices when they are 
not available. This effort of union 
men to guard their own sight by tak- 
ing advantage of whatever safety 
facilities are open to them will nullify 
the common claim of management— 
which is by the way often justified— 
that the majority of accidents are due 
to the carelessness, recklessness or 
the stubbornness of employees. 

The only way to handle this situa- 
tion, one large company found, was 
to enforce a mandatory ruling requir- 
ing every employee to wear goggles 
while at work; thousands of men are 
employed in this plant and the adop- 
tion of the rule is credited with sav- 
ing the eyes of several hundred men 
from serious injury or destruction. 

In the case of the prejudiced old- 
fashioned workman, it is sometimes 
necessary to overcome the resistance 
against goggle wearing resulting from 
many years of working without such 
protection. It is necessary to over- 
come, occasionally, false pride and 
the belief that the wearing of gog- 
gles is an indication of cowardice or 
approaching old age. It is necessary, 
most of all, to overcome the reluc- 
tance to try something new. 

Workmen should take the initia- 
tive in securing protective devices and 
safe practices where they do not exist 
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already. The safety engineer or 
plant is usually delighted to find an 
employee interested enough to make 
safety suggestions. The present tend- 
ency is to change the process of oper- 
ation in industry, if necessary, in 
order to bring about safer working 
conditions, often an employee has an 
idea which requires this, and he 
should not hesitate to speak up, for 
the eyes of scores of other workmen 
may be saved by his idea. This fun- 
damental {orm of accident preven- 
tion has been developed under the 
name of “¢ngineering revision.” 

Briefly, she term engineering re- 
vision as ajplied to industrial safety 
work is generally understood to mean 
the changing of a manufacturing 
process, the re-designing of a ma- 
chine or tool, the rearranging of the 
physical equipment of a plant, or the 
changing of the method of work in 
any other way for the purpose of pre- 
venting accidents. Engineering re- 
vision aims at the elimination of the 
underlying cause of accidents rather 
than the covering up of danger points. 
Sometimes the cause is a step in a 
century-old manufacturing process; 
sometimes it is a mechanical cause; 
often it is a personal factor, such as 
the piece worker’s willingness to take 
a chance in order to increase his out- 
put and wage, or a workman’s desire 
to display his daring, or his inclina- 
tion to take the easiest way even if it 
happens also to be the dangerous 
way. 

The whole subject of accident pre- 
vention through engineering revision 
is still more or less in its infancy, 
though a number of striking instances 
of its effectiveness are on record. The 
subject is being more and more dis- 
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cussed at safety meetings, and it is 
probable that within a few years en- 
gineering revision will become as com- 
mon a means of accident prevention 
as mechanical guarding and educa- 
tion of workmen are today. 

Until greater progress has been 
made in the application of engineer- 
ing revision to the prevention of eye 
accidents, goggles and head masks re- 
main unequalled as a means of pre- 
venting injuries to the eye. Great 
strides have been made during recent 
years in the development of goggles 
and masks. The cumbersome all- 
purpose goggle of five or ten years 
ago is seldom used now. Today there 
is an especially designed goggle or 
other form of head protection for 
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every type of eye hazard and a suff- 
cient variety of frames to meet al- 
most any objection that might be 
voiced. But this great multiplicity of 
types and styles of goggles itself pre- 
sents a new danger: that of using the 
wrong goggles for a particular haz- 
ard. 

Meanwhile, leaders among labor- 
ing men can do much to reduce blind- 
ness and conserve vision generally, 
not only among workmen and work- 
ing women, but among their families 
at home, by emphasizing at every op- 
portunity the fact that nearly all 
blindness is easily preventable; that 
sight once lost can never be restored; 
and that no financial award can really 
compensate for the loss of vision. 


APRIL 


April, April, nine days old, 

Play with silver, play with gold. 

Take my daughter out to see 

Where the earth’s clear fountains be. 


Show her where all time begins, 

Where the black brook glides and spins. 
Lead her through a veil of rain 

Where creation starts again. 


April, April, lead her feet 
Where the violets are sweet, 
Spirits of the air be clear. 
Angels of the sky tread near. 


DANIEL SARGENT. 





WHY NOT MAKE VOTES COUNT? 


GeorceE H. HALLETT, Jr. 


Executive Secretary, Proportional Representation League 


OW would you like to be able 
H to elect a real friend of organ- 

ized labor every time you go 
to the polls? I don’t ask this ques- 
tion just to set you day-dreaming 
about some far off Utopia, for it is 
only our outworn method of election 
which makes such things out of the 
question today. The representation 
of all citizens is both possible and 
greatly to be desired. 

Our so-called majority system of 
election was the best our forefathers 
knew in the days when people trav- 
eled by stage coach and made their 
own shoes. But it was wholly in- 


adequate to carry out the ideal of de- 
mocracy that they had in mind. The 


people who achieved American inde- 
pendence on the slogan, ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny,”’ 
evidently believed in representation 
for all. Yet the method of election 
they established, for lack of anything 
better, is sure to leave large and im- 
portant groups of citizens with no 
share in their government whatever. 
In nine southern states (Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas) in the 1926 Congressional 
elections the Republican party cast 
Over 200,000 votes—more than a 
quarter of all the votes cast—but 
elected not one of the states’ 76 mem- 
bers. In six states of the north mid- 
dle west (Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and the Dakotas) 
the Democratic party cast over 400,- 
000 votes—about a fifth of the total 
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number—but elected not one of the 
states’ 51 members. How often the 
friends of organized labor in all par- 
ties are similarly unrepresented I 
need not prove to my present readers. 

This sort of thing is no longer nec- 
essary, for there has been discovered, 
and put into practice in important 
elections, a method of giving repre- 
sentation to practically everybody. 
This method is called proportional 
representation (or just “P. R.’’), be- 
cause it gives each political group rep- 
resentation in proportion to the num- 
ber of votes it casts. 

In its best form, as now used for 
city elections in Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati, it gives not only organized 
parties their fair share but also un- 
organized groups, either within par- 
ties or cutting across party lines. 

Take, for example, the first P. R. 
election in Cleveland, in the fall of 
1923. The city had been divided 
into four large districts, electing from 
five to seven council men each, and 
each of these districts elected its mem- 
bers not by majority vote but by pro- 
portional representation. 

One of the candidates in the first 
district was Peter Witt, a traction ex- 
pert, a successful inventor, and a 
member of the Moulders’ Union. 
Peter Witt ran without the backing 
of either the Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic organization. He was anath- 
ema to big business because of his 
attacks on the Cleveland plans of the 
Van Sweringens. Organized labor 
endorsed him. 
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Under the old ward plan the two 
party machines and the business inter- 
ests combined might have prevented 
Witt’s election in any ward. Under 
P. R. he was elected easily as one of 
the seven members of his district 
because he had the support of one- 
seventh of the district’s voters. He 
was re-elected at the P. R. election of 
1925 and could have kept right on 
being elected to fight for the inter- 
ests of progressive and labor voters 
if he had not chosen to retire at the 
end of his second term. Three other 
able independents from the other 
three districts were elected with 
“Pete,” and together they changed 
the council proceedings from cut-and- 
dried endorsements of decisions 
reached elsewhere, in which the pub- 
lic took little interest, to lively de- 
bates on all important matters, which 


the people of Cleveland flocked to at- 
tend. The Cleveland council meet- 
ing on Monday nights acquired the 
reputation of being “the best show in 


town.” Independent representation 
was secured again in 1925 and 1927 
and seems absolutely assured so long 
as P. R. stays in force. With the spot- 
light of public attention on them the 
partisan majority have given a much 
better account of themselves than in 
the good old days of undivided boss 
control. 

In Cincinnati the results of P. R. 
have been still more striking. Cin- 
cinnati was the city where Boss Cox 
and later Boss Hynicka reigned su- 
preme. A telegram from Mr. Hy- 
nicka’s office in New York was sufh- 
cient to put through council an ini- 
quitous gas franchise which even the 
subservient machine councilmen were 
hesitating to swallow. The borrow- 
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ing power of the city was exhausted, 
the streets were going to rack and 
ruin, and the policemen and firemen 
had to be given a vacation without 
pay. The people refused to vote 
extra money but were powerless to 
defeat the candidates of “the gang” 
because they could not unite behind 
one banner against them. The ma- 
chine was always the one largest 
group in the Republican primary, and 
having carried the primary it was sure 
of the election because the city was 
overwhelmingly Republican in na- 
tional politics and would not vote 
Democratic. In the majority elections 
of council held in 1921 (the last under 
the old régime) the machine elected 
all 6 of the councilmen chosen at 
large and 25 of the 26 chosen from 
wards. , 

Then the city adopted P. R. in 
1924 and everything was changed. 
Primaries were no longer needed and 
in the final election each party could 
get no more than its fair share. In 
the elections of 1925 the “unbeat- 
able” machine was shown to have the 
genuine support of only about one- 
third of the voters and therefore 
elected only three of the nine mem- 
bers of council. The other six places 
went to four independent Republicans 
and two Democrats, who had cam- 
paigned together under the auspices 
of the City Charter Committee which 
led the successful fight for P. R. and 
the city manager plan the year before. 
One of the four independent Repub- 
licans was the president of the local 
street carmen’s union, who had been 
active in support of Senator LaFol- 
lette. 

The new independent majority 
hired Colonel Sherrill, a trained ex- 
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ecutive from Washington, D. C., as 
city manager, and together they have 
changed what was perhaps the worst 
governed to what is today probably 
the best governed large city in the 
country. Necessary paving, for ex- 
ample, has been done on every block 
in the city, and without any unusual 
expense. And by legally breaking a 
contract for excessive improvements 
to one street, leading to Boss Hy- 
nicka’s race track outside the city, the 
city was saved more than half a mil- 
lion dollars. The Cincinnati Times- 
Star, which opposed the adoption of 
P. R. and the manager plan in 1924, 
said editorially on January 6, 1927: 
“Today it is not too much to say that 
we have the most intelligent, the most 
progressive, and the most satisfac- 
tory government in Cincinnati’s his- 
tory.” 

In 1927 the City Charter Com- 
mittee elected six out of nine again 
and the machine elected only two. 

About the same thing happened in 
Sacramento, California, when P. R. 
was first used there in 1921. A ma- 
chine which had previously controlled 
the city by holding the balance of 
power, polled about two-ninths of the 
votes and so elected only two of the 
council of nine. One of the seven 
independent members elected was a 
former. president of the California 
State Federation of Labor, the first 
representative on the local governing 
body that organized labor had had. 
The new régime made a record al- 
most, if not quite, as remarkable as 
the record of the present régime in 
Cincinnati. But before its term was 
up disgruntled politicians had taken 
their case to the courts and obtained 
a curiously reasoned ruling that P. R. 


is unconstitutional in California. At 
the next Sacramento election, held 
under the majority system, labor lost 
its representation and 54 per cent of 
the votes elected all but one of the 
nine members. 

The election of bona fide labor 
members in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Sacramento is no exception. It 
happens almost always when P. R. is 
used. For in most modern communi- 
ties labor has enough votes to deserve 
representation when all elements are 
given their fair share. In Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, a labor editor was 
elected under P. R. against strong 
opposition both in 1918 and in 1920. 
When the Michigan Supreme Court 
declared P. R. unconstitutional he 
was defeated and labor lost its voice 
in the city commission. In Vancouver, 
P. R. gave labor its first representa- 
tion both on the council and on the 
school board. In Moose Jaw one of 
the labor aldermen elected by P. R. 
campaigned against it and secured its 
abolition in 1925. At the next elec- 
tion labor polled well over one-fifth 
of the votes, enough to be sure of one 
of the five seats under P. R., but 
under the majority system elected no 
one. In Edmonton and Calgary P. 
R. has given labor a strong repre- 
sentation not only on the city councils 
and school boards but also in the state 
legislature. And in the Irish Free 
State, P. R. has made the Labor 
Party, though in a minority, which 
might not have secured representation 
at all under a majority plan, a real 
force in parliament with a substantial 
block of members returned at each 
election. Speaking on May 17, 1928, 
Thomas Johnson, former parliamen- 
tary leader of the Irish Labor Party, 
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said: “We have had four general 
elections for the Dail, one for the 
Senate, and numerous by-elections, 
besides elections for local government 
authorities, all under the proportional 
representation system and the single 
transferable vote. I can say with 
positive assurance that none of the 
parties today and very few individuals 
of responsibility have any desire for 
the abolition of P. R.” 


How It Is Done 


So far I have described propor- 
tional representation only in very gen- 
eral terms. How is it possible to 


give every group of like-minded 
voters the same share of the mem- 
bers elected that it has of the votes 
cast? 

In the first place there must be 
several elected together from each 


district. One person cannot be di- 
vided up among different political 
groups so as to give them separate 
representation, though the P. R. rules 
can be used for the election of one 
as an improved majority system. 

In the second place, though sev- 
eral are elected together, each voter 
is restricted to the one vote he would 
have under the usual system of single- 
member districts. That prevents the 
largest united group from electing its 
entire slate. And it makes it certain, 
as you can easily figure for yourself, 
that any candidate with more than a 
sixth of the votes in a five-member 
district will be sure to be one of the 
five elected. 

In the third place, each voter is 
allowed to mark not only a first-choice 
vote, as under the old methods, but 
also a second choice, third choice, and 
so on, so that if it is found that his 
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one vote cannot possibly help to elect 
his first choice it can be used for a 
second or later choice instead. This 
is the same privilege of choice you 
have in most of the things you do, 
except in the act of voting where it 
is particularly important. If you are 
sending your son to the store for 
some ice cream on a hot evening, you 
don’t expect him to come back with- 
out any just because the one kind 
you like best is not in stock or all 
sold out. You may say: “Bring 
peach, if they have it. If they don’t, 
try pineapple. If they don’t have 
that, ask for strawberry. If they 
don’t have that, vanilla will do.” 

That, in principle is a P. R. ballot. 
You don’t have to worry about any 
candidate’s chances of election. By 
marking figures 1, 2, 3, etc., opposite 
the names of your favorite candidates, 
you say in effect to the counting off- 
cials: “I'd like to help Jones, my first 
choice. If he has enough votes with- 
out mine or is hopelessly out of the 
running, I’d like to help Smith. If 
I can’t help Smith either, I'd like to 
help Brown.” 

If you mark five or six, you’re prac- 
tically sure of helping elect one of 
them, the best of them that has a 
chance to be elected with your help. 
In Cincinnati in 1925 and again in 
1927 nine out of every ten who cast 
valid ballots helped elect councilmen 
for whom they had voted. 

Of course the first step in any elec- 
tion is nomination. And right there 
comes the first big advantage of P. 
R. If the voters have a chance to 
express alternative choices, so that 
there is no danger of their wasting 
votes on hopeless candidates, there is 
obviously no need for primaries. P. 
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R. does all that the primary was in- 
vented to do as part of the final elec- 
tion—and does it far better. So can- 
didates are nominated simply by pe- 
tition. In Cleveland anyone who can 
get five hundred signatures of voters 
who have not signed other petitions 
goes on the final ballot. 

On election day the voter marks 
his choices for his favorite candidates 
by putting the figure 1 opposite his 
first choice, the figure 2 opposite his 
second, and so on for as many or as 
few choices as he cares to mark. The 
candidates he does not know or does 
not like at all he does not number. 

When the polls close the ballots are 
all sent to a central counting place for 
each district, where the P. R. count is 
conducted in public. Such a central 
count under proper regulations is 
much easier to supervise for its hon- 
esty and accuracy than a count in 
many scattered precincts. 

The count is a succession of simple 
steps which do with the ballots ex- 
actly what the voters would do with 
their votes if theyscould know how 
others were voting. 

Imagine 600 people gathered in a 
park to elect five representatives. The 
candidates raise their banners and the 
voters vote by grouping themselves 
about their favorites in person. 

Each voter goes at first to the ban- 
ner of the candidate he likes most of 
all. 

Then someone discovers that 101 
votes are enough to insure election. 
However the voters may eventually 
arrange themselves, there is no way 
in which more than five candidates 
can get as many as 101 each out of a 
total of 600. If 110 have gathered 


about one candidate’s banner, nine of 
them move on to help other favorites 
who are not yet sure of election. 

When all the voters have grouped 
themselves about candidates who ac- 
tually need their support, the smallest 
group breaks up: rather than waste 
their votes, they support others who 
have a chance of election. 

Then other groups break up one 
by one for the same reason. Each 
group stays together as long as there 
is a possibility of gaining from smaller 
groups, but when it is the smallest 
one left each member of it goes to 
help the candidate he likes best among 
those still in the running who need 
more votes. This process of gradual 
elimination continues until there are 
only six groups left, when the smallest 
of the six concedes the election to the 
other five. 

In this way the greatest possible 
number of voters have a real share 
in the choice. 

Exactly what the voters would do 
in person in such a case, the P. R. 
count does with their ballots. The 
figures on the ballots are sufficient di- 
rections for the necessary transfers. 

Enough elections have already been 
held under this plan so that we know 
it is entirely workable for a district of 
any size that would be needed, even 
in a congressional election. Part of 
the Irish Free State Senate was 
elected by P. R. in 1925 with the 
whole country as one area. Although 
there were over 300,000 ballots cast 
and 76 candidates, all but 19 of whom 
had to be eliminated one by one, the 
central count with an average daily 
force of 43 men required only. 14 
days. 
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WHY NOT MAKE VOTES COUNT? 


What P. R. Would Do for Labor 


Now imagine what this method 
would do for labor if it were applied 
not only to city councils, but also to 
state legislatures and the national 
House of Representatives. 

The political policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has always 
been to vote for its friends and 
against its enemies regardless of polit- 
ical party. This policy has often 
achieved good results, the best that 
could be obtained under present elec- 
tion methods, but no one knows its 
difficulties better than labor itself. © 

The man you want most to help 
may be a Republican. There may be 
many Democrats who would prefer 
him to the other Republicans, but you 
cannot get their help in the Republi- 
can primary. Then there may be sup- 
porters of other good candidates who 
are dividing the Republican field and 
making things easy for the candidate 
of special privilege. And finally there 
are many voters who can’t be got out 
to the primary at all. So you are 
lucky if you get your man past the 
stage of nomination. At the final 
election you may have only a choice 
of evils, even if a majority of the 
voters are sympathetic to your point 
of view. 

But under P. R. the policy would 
be both easy and effective. Friends 
of labor could easily be nominated by 
petition, and once they were nomi- 
nated it would be easy to support 
them all as against the other candi- 
dates, regardless of party lines. A 
labor voter might give his first choice 
to a pro-labor Republican, his second 
to a pro-labor Democrat, his third to 
a Socialist, his fourth to a pro-labor 
independent, ete. And candidates 
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friendly to labor would be sure to be 
elected just in proportion to the votes 
cast for such candidates, whether an 
absolute majority of the voters were 
friendly or not. 

Those who wished to organize a 
separate labor party could easily do 
so and elect a share of the members 
right away, as they cannot under our 
present methods of election. In 
Northern Ireland as well as the Irish 
Free State the Labor Party came into 
importance politically under P. R. 

But whether such a course seemed 
desirable here or not, it would no 
longer be necessary to get all the 
friends of labor together under one 
political roof in order to get results. 
Labor Republicans could elect their 
share of the Republican members, 
labor Democrats their share of the 
Democratic members, labor party 
voters their share of all the members, 
etc. And when a question affecting 
labor’s interests came up in the legis- 
lature or Congress, they would all be 
there to vote together on that issue 
in labor’s behalf. 

And so for all the other legitimate 
interests in the community. Instead 
of having to deal as at present with 
law-making bodies under the control 
of some particular entrenched minor- 
ity, too often one of the least desir- 
able, labor could put its case before 
bodies justly representative of all the 
people, bodies in which its own chosen 
spokesmen would be sure to have a 
part. 

A Labor Reform 


Although proportional representa- 
tion has its obvious appeal to fair- 
minded people of all kinds, it is little 
wonder that organized labor has al- 
ways played an outstanding part in 
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its steady advance. It was a group 
of miners who held the first great 
demonstration election under P. R. in 
Great Britain and showed the people 
that it was no mere visionary theory 
but a thoroughly practical idea. When 
P. R. was first adopted for a public 
purpose in this country, in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, in 1915, it was a railroad en- 
gineer who led the campaign. In 
1920 the Central Labor Union 
helped put it over in Sacramento. In 
Cleveland, although the Central La- 
bor Union declared officially against 
it, a Union Labor P. R. Club led by 
prominent union officials was one of 
the most telling forces in its adop- 
tion in 1921, and in its retention 
against the combined attack of the 
two old-party organizations in the 
summer of 1925. In Canada, with 
the exception of Moose Jaw, organ- 
ized labor has been almost a unit in 
its support. When I was in Edmon- 
ton in 1927 all the leading labor lead- 
ers of that well-organized city asked 
me to meet with them to discuss the 
most effective use of P. R. and the 
best means of overcoming attacks 
against it which were being made by 
its enemies and theirs. 

There are still labor people who 
are honestly opposed to P. R. And 
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there are many who do not know 
what it is. But I believe that anyone 
who looks into the question carefully 
with an open mind can hardly fail to 
recognize in it the one most impor- 
tant political reform for labor and 
the public. 

Just one word in closing about the 
means of securing P: R. In most 
states with genuine home rule pro- 
visions it can be adopted for cities by 
loca! popular vote, though in Mich- 
igan:and California the state consti- 
tution will first have to be amended. 
For :most state legislatures a consti- 
tuticaal amendment will be needed 
because of the present constitutional 
requirements of single-member dis- 
tricts. For the national House of 
Representatives all that is needed is 
an act of Congress. Of course, 
whatever the procedure, the all-im- 
portant thing is to arouse a general 
understanding of the need for it and 
to marshal public sentiment behind 
it. I can think of nothing that would 
be more helpful than a study and sub- 
sequent endorsement of P. R. by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

(Further information may be se- 
cured from the Proportional Repre 
sentation League, 505 Social Service 
Building, Philadelphia. ) 


REGRET 


Your gossamer bridge 
Stretched across my path. 


Being a woman, 
I am grieved to see 


Your frail web 


shattered. 


I have a love for weavers, 
And a grief for dreams. 


Atice E. CLear. 








STATISTICS SEE US THROUGH 


Horace WILKINSON 
Secretary Hosiery Workers, No. 696 


HE graph below gives a very 
good illustration as to the fluc- 
tuations and the conditions of 
a large group of union finishing de- 
partments in what is considered the 
most prosperous branch of the tex- 
tile industry, namely full-fashioned 
hosiery. 
Our members always had a hazy 


formed. We had an idea that was 
just what we needed and sent one 
man to attend that class. 

The class met once each week at 
6 P. M., and anyone can imagine what 
a job it was for a man to work until 
5 o'clock, get home, prepare to go 
out, and then ride for one-half hour 
in order to be on time at the class. 
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idea that their conditions were not 
as good as their employers tried to 
have them believe, but they had no 
concrete ideas as just how to go about 
getting at the truth of the matter, but 
that was something that we had to 
work out ourselves. In the fall of 
1927 we were informed by Secretary 
Israel Mufson of the Philadelphia 
Labor College, with which we are af- 
filiated, that a class in statistics and 
how to compile them was to be 


But when you know that you are 
going to get results, that is an incen- 
tive to almost do the impossible. The 


teachers in this class were Mr. 
Kuczynski and Miss Scattergood, re- 
search workers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who came trom 
Washington, D. C., and went back 
again the same day or night so you 
can readily see that both teachers and 
pupils were hustling all the time. I 
cannot give too much credit to both 
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our teachers for the able, efficient, 
and intense manner in which they con- 
ducted that class. 

When this class was started our 
membership did not realize how soon 
they would have to call upon their 
members who attended that class to 
show their stuff. In the following 
spring the manufacturers desired to 
revise or readjust, reduce our scale 
of prices. We went into conference 
with representatives of the manufac- 
turers and they started off in their 
usual manner to tell us what big 
wages we were getting, but after we 
showed them the actual time we 
worked and the average wage of our 
members, shop for shop, by the way 
we also compile statistics for each 
individual shop, they had to change 
their tactics. 

Probably it might interest the 
reader as to what method we use to 
gather our statistics. We havea rule 
in our union that each shop must re- 
port the time worked each week at 
our meeting, failing to do so the shop 
is fined. This was not brought about 
over night and we gradually con- 
vinced our members that it was to 
their advantage to make such reports, 
with the result that it is very seldom 
that it is necessary to enforce the fine, 
the shops as a whole rendering full 
cooperation. Another good feature 
about our statistics is that we often 
have to use them to convince our 
members that they have worked more 
or less than they think they have. 

Now about the fluctuation of the 
trade, that is a matter that has been 
taken up with the manufacturers and 
they say that this condition is due to 
the hand to mouth buying of the job- 
bers and retailers and to the varieties 


of colors and styles. What may be 
a good selling color today will be in 
the discard tomorrow, consequently, 
neither jobber nor retailer are taking 
any long chances when buying, for 
fear that they may have goods left 
on their hands that cannot be sold. 
The writer recalls the time that full- 
fashioned hosiery was a very stable 
industry, then the manufacturers 
would receive orders six months to 
one year in advance of delivery, 
thereby enabling them to order ma- 
terial as needed and work his plant 
accordingly. During that period there 
was only the black, white and about 
two shades of tan that constituted all 
the colors. Now we have all the 
colors and shades in the rainbow and 
there are as many styles as Heinz has 
pickles. 

We suggested the following as a 
remedy to help solve the problem, 
that the manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers get together and decide on 
a certain number of colors for a sea- 
son to limit them to say about ten 
including black and white and then 
inform the consumers that colors 
selected would be good for that sea- 
son. The manufacturers that we got 
in touch with thought it would be a 
good idea to follow along those lines, 
but they pointed out that it would be 
a gigantic task to have all manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers brought 
together for that purpose. We are 
of the opinion that a good variety of 
colors that would satisfy the majority 
could be served in the ten that would 
be selected. 

In conclusion I hope that this arti- 
cle will be of some value to the trade- 
unionists of this country. 
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THE DRAMA AND THE WORKER 


GEORGE SEIBEL 
Dramatic Editor of Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


spin,” might be said of the char- 

acters in most plays presented 
by our theaters. With no visible 
means of subsistence, these folks are 
always able to wear clothes of the 
right cut and can motor off to an 
afternoon tea to bandy the smart talk 
of Mr. Somerset Maugham or Mr. 
Michael Arlen. 

Just as the people on the stage thus 
seem to be remote from every-day 
humanity which has to work for a liv- 
ing, so the people in the audience are 
recruited almost entirely from the 
leisure class. Twenty-five years ago I 
knew a steelworker who had seen 
every great actor of his generation. 
He had seen Hackett play Falstaff 
and Ristori as Lady Macbeth. He 
had seen Edwin Booth and Lawrence 
Barrett and John McCullough in all 
their parts, again and again; he never 
missed an opportunity to see Henry 


"T sin toil not, neither do they 


Irving. He knew the plays of Shake-. 


speare, Sheridan Knowles and Bulwer- 
Lytton as few college professors of 
our day know them. But that steel- 
worker is dead, and the gallery gods 
among whom he sat are deaf and 
gray, and they have left no successors. 

Our theater has become largely an 
aristocratic institution. Perhaps the 
word “plutocratic” would describe it 
better, for the change has more to do 
with money than merit. Once upon a 
time I saw Daniel Bandmann play 
“Hamlet” for ten cents. Today the 
trashiest movie cannot be seen for a 
dime until the gowns are out of date. 
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With the causes of this we are not 
concerned. It is a part of the arti- 
ficial inflation of everything, which 
politicians cal] prosperity. According 
to this standard it is prosperity when 
a first-night audience, in tuxedos and 
bare backs, pays ten dollars to see a 
Ziegfeld show. It was a truer pros- 
perity when the steelworker could 
afford to see Edwin Booth and under- 
stood what he saw. 

But this present state of affairs, 
aside from its causes, is of grave con- 
cern to the worker, because it is an 
insult to his intelligence and a menace 
to his manhood. We must remember 
that the stage is fundamentally an 
educational institution—though per- 
haps in view of its transformation it 
might better be called an educational 
opportunity, one that is slipping away 
from us. In the days of the Greeks, 
the citizen was paid for attending the 
theater, so important was it con- 
sidered to his civic enlightenment. In 
the Middle Ages the theater was an 
annex to the church; nativity plays, 
passion plays, mysteries and miracles 
were the forerunners of Calderon and 
Marlowe, of Aretino and Moliere. 

Church and Press, School and 
Stage, are educational agencies which 
the masses cannot afford to surrender 
to the exclusive service of the classes. 
A scented and surpliced Christ, a 
printing plant that costs a hundred 
thousand dollars, a university that 
turns out soft-handed snobs, a theater 
that caters to the parasites of so- 
ciety—all these tend to put the work- 
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ingman back to the status of the 
Athenian Helot. 

Does the working man realize this? 
Does he know that when he is satis- 
fied with the amusing antics of 
Charlie Chaplin or Douglas Fair- 
banks, or with the hoofers and senti- 
mental tenors of cheap vaudeville, he 
is voluntarily accepting the standards 
of the Roman proletariat, kept quiet 
by “bread and circuses”? Does he 
understand that he is acknowledging 
the social and mental superiority of 
the man who can pay $4.40 to see an 
all-star cast play “She Stoops to 
Conquer’’? 

The European proletariat realized 
this long ago, and there is a European 
theater of the people. One of the 
finest performances I have ever seen 
was given by Max Pohl and other 
first-class players in a Berlin opera 
one Sunday afternoon; the play was 
Lessing’s “Nathan the Wise,” a mov- 
ing plea for tolerance that is always 
needed; and the scale of prices was 
so reasonable that we had very good 
seats for two marks, less than 50 
cents. The subscribers got their seats 
even cheaper; most of them paid only 
one mark, 

It isn’t only the organized audi- 
ences of Europe that secure such 
edification and entertainment at bar- 
gain-counter prices. Such a theater 
as the Old Vic in London—over in 
Bermondsey, on the socialistic side 
of the Thames—gives fine Shake- 
spearean productions and popular 
Italian operas for a few shillings. 
The patrons are workingmen, stu- 
dents, the intelligent bourgeoisie, and 
curious Americans. The Théatre Fran- 
cais has its poetic matinees on Sun- 
days; and there are servant girls in 


Paris who make the stipulation of a 
free Sunday afternoon, so that they 
can see the dramas of Racine or 
Victor Hugo. 

As a result of this and many simi- 
lar tendencies, the European workers 
are better educated in higher things 
than our American workers. They 
have even been able to put their 
dramatists across, to use our slang 
phrase. Gerhart Hauptmann was the 
first conspicuous example of this. His 
play, ‘““The Weavers,” greatest prole- 
tarian drama ever written, was fin- 
ished in February, 1892, padlocked 
by the police censorship in March, 
and produced by a Free Stage Society, 
“for members only,” in the following 
year. It was a tremendous success. 
When it finally won its way to the 
open stage, over the prostrate bodies 
of an embattled bureaucracy, the 
royal box subscription was cancelled 
and later the award of the Schiller 
Prize for the best contribution to 
drama was vetoed. Nevertheless 
Hauptmann’s fame grew. Perhaps 
we should say “‘consequently” instead 
of “nevertheless.” Those poor blind 
fools who think they can stop the 
world in its course by prohibitions and 
anathemas do not know that steam 
gets its power from being tightly 
enclosed. 

So the proletarian drama of Eu- 
rope has produced a school of highly 
respectable literary standing, from 
Maxim Gorki to Ernst Toller. 
Their antecedents are Tolstoy and 
Ibsen, writers who were concerned to 
demonstrate the incredible proposi- 
tion that poor people have souls. 
Bjornson has done this in “Beyond 
Human Power’; Strindberg rose 
from the dissection of diseased minds 
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THE DRAMA AND THE WORKER 


to an understanding of social psy- 
chology that led socialists and labor 
leaders to hail him as “Comrade” 
during his last years. 

This tendency of the intellectuals 
to “go among the people,” as the 
Russian thinkers called it, has been 
strikingly exemplified in French 
literature. The last of their great 
writers, Anatole France, marched in 
Socialist and Communist parades; the 
greatest of his survivors, Romain 
Rolland, finds it easier to live in 
Switzerland, like Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, away from jingoes and money- 
bags. 

In English literature, the drama of 
the people, not always for the people, 
has its foremost representative in 
John Galsworthy. Here is a writer 
whose plays contain an entire social 
‘gospel. His first great labor play, 


“Strife,” has been called a debate; in- 
deed, the scenes in which John An- 
thony expresses the capitalist view- 
point, while David Roberts voices 
the workers’ demands, do greatly 


resemble a forensic battle. It is a 
striking commentary on the state of 
our American theater that this drama 
had to be presented first by the New 
Theater, which was the pampered pet 
of financial magnates and died of its 
own luxury. Quite different from 
Miss Horniman’s Irish National 
Theater, which started with a couple 
of music-hall actors, surrounded by a 
company of clerks and shopgirls, but 
developed into a potent artistic force. 

The progress of Bernard Shaw, the 
other great English playwright with 
a social gospel, affords a similar illus- 
tration of prosperous obesity. The 
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Shaw of “Widowers’ Houses” is not 
the Shaw of “Saint Joan,” any more 
than the Prophet Amos is like Dean 
Inge. Shaw still thinks clearly and 
sees with the humorist’s critical eye, 
but he has become a mystic—not a 
violent one—instead of a firebrand, 
though always a Fabian. 

Now the lesson of all this is that 
our working classes must take an in- 
terest in the theater of ideas. We 
have such a theater in America. Even 
Charles Klein, with “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” was a humble precursor 
of it. Charles Rann Kennedy, with 
“The Servant in the House,” gave a 
voice to the dreams of equality and 
fraternity. Such a play as “Beggar 
on Horseback,” by Kaufman and 
Connelly, is an indictment of our 
dollar-and-cent civilization. Nearly 
all the plays of Eugene O’ Neill, espe- 
cially ““The Hairy Ape,” are satirical 
protests against the shams and unjust- 
nesses of our age. Susan Glaspell’s 
“Inheritors,” Stallings and Ander- 
son’s “What Price Glory,” Channing 
Pollock’s ‘“‘Mr. Moneypenney,” are 
plays of a type that should be en- 
couraged in the interest of a saner 
civilization and a nobler humanity. 

Let the workers of America study 
the history of the free stage move- 
ments in Europe; let them refuse to 
patronize shoddy shows made for the 
eye and the ear. They will find 
dramatists and actors ready to pro- 
duce plays of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people. Many of our 
professional producers would then 
betake themselves to Monte Carlo or 
find other ways to gamble. 





CHICAGO PAINTERS’ APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


WILLIAM ABSOLON 
Member Local No. 273, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


ITH the introduction of 

improved methods of build- 

ing construction, calling for 
highly specialized services, the old 
way of “breaking in” apprentices 
was found wanting. One of the chief 
factors which brought about a change 
in apprenticeship was the indifferent 
and irresponsible attitude of many 
employers. Some did not want to 
bother with apprentices at all, say- 
ing that they were a nuisance on the 
job, and only hampered the higher- 
waged journeymen. On the other 
hand, there was the boss contractor 
who would hire all the boys he could 
get, and try to “bull” the job through 
with this cheap, inexperienced labor— 
just so he could collect his money. 


“Give us more and better mechan- 
ics,” is the cry one often hears com- 
ing from building contractors and 
architects, blaming spasmodic short- 
ages of skilled mechanics on the 
union. “Since the war, skilled men 
are kept out of this country by re- 
stricted immigration. It is up to you 
fellows to furnish us with competent 
men.” 


Such, and more grievances are 
being made by employers, that while 
the union is limiting the number of 
apprentices, it is not concerning it- 
self with craftsmanship and that it is 
doing nothing to train workers for 
their trades. 

Recognizing the truth of some of 
these statements, the Painters District 
Council No. 14 of Chicago and vicin- 


ity, composed of 23 local unions, 
and having a membership of over 
20,000, installed, on June 11, 1925, 
an apprentices’ training school in one 
of the buildings furnished by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Here, under the guidance and su- 
pervision of the instructors—all of 
whom are practical mechanics sup- 
plied by the union—the boys are 
taught every branch of the trade of 
house painting and decorating, from 
the preparation of surfaces and 
color-mixing to the final decorative 
touches. To an outsider venturing 
into the shop, or “class-room,” the 
place resembles a country editor's 
conception of Greenwich Village. 
Landscapes, imitation stair-cases, Par- 
thenonian columns, marbling, paneled 
ceilings and lifelike imitations of 
wood are created out of the endless 
array of plaster-board and panels. A 
bedroom finished in old rose and 
ivory vanishes overnight and is re- 
incarnated as a miniature Palace of 
Versailles. Thus, exceptional oppor- 
tunity is given to the apprentice to 
study the various methods of house 
ipainting, decorating and paperhang- 
‘ing, where, under the old system of 
apprenticeship, he had to follow along 
:nd rely on the haphazard one-man 
shop employer. 
| Under the terms of a working 
+greement entered into between the 
'Painters District Council No. 14 of 
chicago and the employing painters, 
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each contractor who employs five 
journeymen for a period of not less 
than six months in a year is allowed 
one apprentice. He agrees to fur- 
nish the apprentice with continuous 
employment for the entire three-year 
period of his apprenticeship, and to 
give him one day off each week with 
pay, to attend the school. 

At the present time there are about 
275 apprentices indentured under this 
plan. This, of course, is a small num- 
ber compared to the needs of the in- 
dustry, but Chicago, as well as all 
large industrial centers, recruits much 
of its labor supply from small-town 
local unions. These men “clear” 
into the Chicago locals, after having 
served their apprenticeship elsewhere. 

Interest in the entire project of the 
apprenticeship school in Chicago is 
fostered by the welcome of trade- 
union visitors, officials and anyone 
connected with the building industry. 
The building housing the painters’ 
school also contains the electrical, 
carpenters, steamfitters, sheet metal 
workers and machinists apprentice 
schools. 

The future journeymen are also in- 
culcated with the philosophy that a 
good mechanic and a union card go 
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hand in hand. The national and 
state trade journals are commented 
upon in the classes, and policies of 
the organization discussed. 

In addition to the interest and sup- 
port given the school by the Painters 
District Council No. 14, the project 
receives considerable help from wall- 
paper manufacturers’ associations, 
paint dealers and others, who donate 
such materials as white lead, paint, 
paste, varnish and wallpaper. 

Thus, three years ago, the union 
painters of Chicago, through the 
alertness of their far-sighted officials, 
Lawrence P. Lindelof, Arthur W. 
Wallace and A. L. Clark, formulated 
the plan and establishment of a school 
for potential house painters and dec- 
orators, under union conditions. 

It stands as an answer by organ- 


ized labor to the challenge of those 
employers who continually lament 
that there is a dearth of competent 


mechanics. The union has done what 
has been asked of it, and it is now 
up to those employers to get together 
and provide steady work for men, 
not for two or three months of the 
season, but throughout the entire 
year. 


EXPERIENCE 


They told me the way is dark and steep, 
That all must sorrow, all must weep; 
My gay young heart laughed merrily; 
The way seemed fair and sweet to me. 


They told me true. 


The way is sad, 


And dark and steep; but I am glad, 
When youth and love made all things bright, 
I did not guess the hastening night. 


FLORENCE 


GILMORE. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION! 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


What does this index show? It 
indicates the share of the employed 
wage-earner in the product of manu- 
facturing industry. If the index in- 
creases the wage-earner knows that a 
greater part of industry’s income is 
paid to him in the form of wages. 
If the index decreases, he knows that 
his share in industry’s income de- 
creases. But, we repeat again, the 
index indicates only the share of the 
wage-earner who is employed in man- 
ufacturing industry. It can happen, 
and it happened in the last year, that 
the number of wage-earners employed 
in manufacturing industry decreases, 
that those who can not find other 
jobs suffer, but that those who are 


* We present here a revised index; the publi- 
cation of statistics of the census of manufac- 
tures, 1927, enables us to use more reliable 
statistics than we did before. 
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employed get about as large a pro- 
portion of what they produce as be- 
fore. 

The purpose of the construction of 
the index is the following: If the 
share of Labor in the value of the 
product of industry declines, Labor's 
purchasing power over the product 
produced by manufactures declines, 
Labor can buy comparatively fewer 
commodities and a business depres- 
sion may develop. The construction 
of the index, now, permits us to 
watch the share of labor, to watch 
Labor’s purchasing power, so that, if 
Labor’s share should decline from 


month to month, we are enabled to 
warn industry and the public before 
it is too late. 

However, one should not think 
that if the share of Labor declines 


from, for instance, December to 
January, that this already indicates a 
dangerous situation. The change 
from one single month to another 
may have seasonal reasons and is not 
indicative as far as business depres- 
sion or business prosperity is con- 
cerned. It simply shows that in this 
or that month the share of Labor in 
the product has increased or de- 
creased, but does not indicate a gen- 
eral trend. However, if as in the 
last year Labor’s share was compara- 
tively high through all the months 
under review, one is justified in say- 
ing that the index indicates at present 
that there is no danger of depression 
in manufacturing industry, since the 
purchasing power of Labor employed 
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in manufacturing industry was high 
enough to continue in buying its share 
of the product produced by manufac- 
turing industry. 

The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


What does this index show? It 
indicates the share of the employed 
wage-earner in all food and clothing 
commodities offered on the market. 
If the index increases the wage- 
earner knows that he can buy a 
greater share of the commodities 
offered on the market; if the index 
decreases, he knows that he can buy 
a smaller share. 


Construction of the Index 
Formula for the index of Labor’s share in production: 
Pay Rolls 


Employment 
Total value of Manufacturing Production (1) 
Population 





Sources: 

Index of Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries Census of Manufactures; Monthly 

Index of Employment in Manufacturing Industries Labor Review if no census sta- 
tistics are available 

Total value of Manufacturing Production U. S. Census of Manufactures 

Population, 1922 to 1928 (year) Statistical Abstract of the United 
States 

1928, 1929 (month) 5 Estimates 


Formula for the index of Labor’s share in consumption: 
Pay Rolls 
Employment 
Phys. Vol. of Prod. of Food and Textile x Retail Prices of Food and Clothing 





Population 


Sources (other than for the construction of the first index): 
Index of Physical Volume of Production of Manufactures, 
(unadjusted) Food Federal Reserve Board 
Textiles Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Retail Prices, Food Monthly Labor Review 
Clothing Massachusetts, Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessaries of Life 


(1) In years for which no Census statistics are available, we use the unadjusted index of the 
physical volume of production in manufacturing industries (Federal Reserve Board) and the index of 
wholesale prices of non-agricultural commodities (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
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SHORTCOMING OF THE INDICES 


Index of Labor’s Share in Production. The 
index of the physical volume of production of 
manufactures represents only fluctuations in 
production of important basic commodities for 
which monthly statistics are available. Because 
of the basic nature of these products, the index 
is indirectly representative of the production of 
a larger number of products. 

The indices of employment and payrolls in- 
clude a number of industries not represented in 
the production index—notably, machinery wear- 
apparel, furniture, bakery products, and 
chemicals. The employment index also includes 
all workers whose names appear on the pay- 
roll and makes no allowances for changes in 
the degree of skill or in occupations of workers. 

The index of wholesale prices of non-agricul- 
tural commodities is also made up chiefly of basic 
commodities and does not include a large 
number of products of manufacture for which 
current price quotations are not obtainable. 
This index also includes a number of commodi- 
ties which are not produced in manufacturing 
establishments. 


Index of Labor’s share in consumption. The 
index of production of consumption goods ‘is 
made up largely from statistics representing the 
production of certain basic materials in the 
manufacture of foods and of textiles and there- 
fore only indirectly represents the manufacture 
of the actual articles which Labor buys. The 
index, furthermore, does not include food prod- 
ucts which do not go through the manufactur- 
ing process. 

The index, therefore, is based on the assump- 
tion that the volume of basic materials used in 
the manufacture of certain foods and the vol- 
ume of total food products offered on the mar- 
ket to consumers increase or decrease at the 
same rate. 

The index is based on the assumption that 
retail prices of clothing change in the United 
States as a whole corresponding to changes 
in the State of Massachusetts. 

The index of food retail prices includes 
food products which do not go through a manu- 
facturing process. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS, 


I. Unemployment by Cities 


Nov., 

1927 
10 
30 
15 
17 
10 
11 
11 
13 
24 
19 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 


Chicago, III 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

BE ie Ben csien i warawneers 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn 

New York, N. Y 

Omaha, Nebr 

Paterson, N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

OS er peeere 
San Francisco, Calif 

St. Louis, Mo 

Seattle, Wash 

Washington, D. C 


Dec., 
1927 


Percentage of members unemployed 
Jan., Feb., Nov., Dec., Jan., 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 

7 10 11 8 11 14 

34 43 41 10 13 23 

11 17 18 14 12 14 

22 20 20 13 20 23 

21 27 18 7 17 15 

9 8 12 5 8 9 

16 19 14 11 13 11 

24 34 36 13 36 38 

15 21 19 13 10 15 

23 32 30 7 12 13 

16 22 21 30 27 23 

16 23 23 23 25 28 

7 10 8 3 3 4 

9 12 10 8 8 11 

22 24 21 13 11 16 

18 26 40 9 11 15 

13 24 17 12 14 

31 31 19 23 26 17 

18 17 12 18 17 13 

9 11 3 3 5 5 

14 14 12 13 13 14 

13 11 9 10 12 13 

11 13 8 27 26 28 

13 11 3 2 5 6 


Feb. 
1929 
11 
20 
18 
25 
15 

6 
12 
33 
25 
20 
22 
30 
11 
13 
14 
15 

ay 17 

12 
13 
4 
15 
10 
11 
9 





UNEMPLOYMENT BY TRADES 


II. Unemployment by Trades 


All Building Printing Metal 
Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades 
1927. October 13 22 5 11 
14 24 4 12 
15 26 3 15 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 


18 36 

18 39 

18 38 

16 32 

13 25 

11 22 

12 24 

9 19 

10 22 

9 18 

10 21 

13 23 

1929 January 15 30 
February 15 33 


(1) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March,1928, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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DISPLACEMENT OF RAILROAD LABOR* 


ETHELBERT STEWART 


United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


N ATTEMPTING to discuss the 
matter of railroad labor displace- 
ment, the first essential is, of 

course, to ascertain just what has 
been happening on the railroads, as 
regards both employment and traffic, 
during the past several years. The 
sources of information are the re- 
ports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Data on a strictly 
comparable basis are available since 
1917. 

Examination of these reports 

shows the following significant facts: 

In 1927 the total number of rail- 

road employees and total business 
handled by the railroads was almost 
exactly the same as in 1917. The 
average number of employees in 1927 
was 1,735,000; in 1917, 1,732,000. 
Total traffic units, in 1927 were 533 


* Railway conference continued from March, 
1929, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


billion; in 1917, 518 billion, traffic 
units being obtained by adding total 
ton miles to three times the total pas- 
senger miles. During the interven- 
ing years there had been considerable 
fluctuations in both of the items, par- 
ticularly during the rather abnormal 
years of inflation and deflation fol- 
lowing the war. But after 1924, 
both total employment and total 
traffic fluctuated very little down to 
the end of 1927. (For 1928 I have 
not complete data available but in- 
complete data show a decline in both 
employment and business in the early 
part of 1928 but a rather sharp up- 
turn beginning in the late summer). 

As there was little change in em- 
ployment or traffic in 1927 as com- 
pared with 1917 there was, of 
course, little change in the output 
per worker, as measured in traffic 
units handled. There was, how- 
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ever, a very great decrease in aver- 
age hours of labor during this decade, 
so that the output per man-hour in- 
creased very markedly. Indeed, ac- 
cording to a study of productivity of 
railroad labor made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1927, page 1), it ap- 
pears that the average productivity 
of railroad labor per man-hour was 
no less than 40.5 per cent higher in 
1926 than in the period 1914-1916, 
productivity being measured by a 
combination of ton miles and passen- 
ger miles. 

This is the one industry in which 
men can not control or even influence 
their own efficiency as measured by 
output. The number of passengers, 
the number of empty freight cars in 
their trains is a matter beyond their 
control. 

This great increase in output per 
man-hour was, of course, the result 
of many factors. From the stand- 
point of the present analysis, its 
significance lies in the fact that it en- 
abled the railroads to carry on an 
increasing business with, taking the 
period as a whole, approximately the 
same number of employees. It does 
not mean the speeding up of the men, 
necessarily; in fact the men are on 
the whole not working harder. It 
means better equipment, better pro- 
cesses of doing the work, it means 
more intelligence and more applica- 
tion from top to bottom, it means 
more head-work, and more heads to 
work. I can remember when rail- 
road presidents and managers mar- 
ried their jobs at Newport, R. I. 
Now they must know the difference 
between a yacht and a box car. One 
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road took a locomotive engineer and 
he in turn made the railroad. 

Let us turn now to the question of 
how the individual occupations have 
fared. The railroad industry is 
made up of a large number of widely 
different occupations, requiring en- 
tirely different types of skill, and with 
little possibility of interchange of 
workers between them. For in- 
stance, a displaced machinist can not 
step into the job of an engineer, even 
if there is a demand for engineers. 

The occupational changes are 
shown in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports, which give the 
average number of employees in each 
of a very large number of occupa- 
tions. The present system of classi- 


fication began only in 1922, and, as 
a result, comparisons with earlier 
years can not easily be made. 


For 
present purposes, however, the year 
1922 seems a sufficiently early start- 
ing point. The data here cited are 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission annual reports and refer to 
the fiscal year ending June 30 of the 
year named. 

Very briefly summarized, these fig- 
ures show that: 

The group of executives and higher 
officials increased steadily and con- 
sistently, and in 1928 was 12 per cent 
larger than in 1922. 

Clerical workers changed very 
little in numbers; in 1927 they were 
three per cent higher and in 1928 
two per cent lower than in 1922. 

Employees engaged in the mainte- 
nance of way and structures, of which 
the largest class is that of section 
laborers, increased almost steadily in 
number from 1922 onwards and in 
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1928 were 14 per cent more numer- 
ous than in 1922. 

The mechanical trades show differ- 
ing tendencies. Carmen decreased 
(being 13 per cent fewer in 1928 
than in 1922) while electricians in- 
creased sharply (being almost 30 per 
cent greater in number in 1928 than 
in 1922). Machinists tended to de- 
crease from 1924 on, but were 
slightly greater in number in 1928 
than they had been in 1922. 

The group of telegraphers, tele- 
phoners, and tower men tended to de- 
cline rather sharply after 1924, and 
were 10 per cent less in 1928 than 
in 1922. 

In train and engine service, the 
changes by occupations were also 
mixed. Comparing 1928 with 1922, 
road passenger conductors decreased 
two per cent, while road freight con- 
ductors increased eight per cent; road 
passenger engineers and motormen 
remained practically unchanged, while 
road freight engineers and motormen 
increased five per cent; road passen- 
ger firemen and helpers decreased 
five per cent, while road freight fire- 
men and helpers increased four per 
cent. For all classes of train and 
engine service, employment in 1928 
was seven per cent higher in 1928 
than in 1922, although six per cent 
lower than in the high year 1924. 

A new locomotive has already been 
built weighing more than a million 
pounds, which is 125 feet long and 
has power to pull what would ordi- 
narily constitute three freight trains 
over mountain grades. When this 
type of engine becomes sufficiently 
common, we will begin to use double 


headers and pull and push six trains 
over the mountains at once. 

From this brief review of the 
trend of railroad employment, the 
following points seem to stand out: 

During the past several years the 
average number of employees of all 
classes has remained fairly constant, 
the total being somewhat larger in 
1928 than in 1922 and somewhat 
smaller in 1928 than in 1924. This 
was also the general situation as re- 
gards most of the occupations, 
although a few, such as carmen and 
telegraphers, have shown such a 
steady decline of recent years as to 
indicate that this may be a perma- 
nent movement, and others, such as 
electrical workers and maintenance of 
way employees, have shown a de- 
finite trend upward. 

Of course, no one can forecast the 
future, but from the tendencies indi- 
cated above, it seems that the worst 
that can be apprehended regarding 
railway employment is that it will 
either not decrease at all or will de- 
crease very slowly, as regards both 
total employees and as regards prac- 
tically all the individual occupations. 

This being so, it seems to me that 
the real problem is not so much the 
making of provisions for displaced 
workers as it is of not taking on new 
employees unless they are absolutely 
needed. 

In every group of workers there 
is a certain proportion which drops 
out each year. If the average in- 
dustrial life of railroad workers is 
forty years (and this is probably much 
too high an estimate) there would 
be an automatic decrease, through 
death, retirement, etc., of 21% per 
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cent a year. In other words, if no 
new employees were taken on, the 
working force would automatically 
decrease 25 per cent in ten years. 

Such a decrease would be much 
greater than any indicated decrease 
in the demand for railroad labor, and 
thus there would arise no necessity 
for ever considering the problem of 
displaced labor. The matter would 
take care of itself. 

Thus, to repeat, it seems evident 
that the railroads, by a careful policy 
of not taking on any new employees 
except to fill actual gaps in the ranks 
in its labor force, could give substan- 
tially continuous employment to all 
old employees and prevent the neces- 
sity of ever having arise the problem 
of what to do with.displaced work- 
ers, except in the case of a compara- 
tively few occupations. 

To carry out such a policy in an 
effective manner would require two 
things: 

First, there must be no arbitrary 
age limits on employment. 

Second, railroad employment must 
be stabilized throughout the year 
much more effectively than it has 
been in the past. 

As regards the placing of arbi- 
trary age limits on employment, I 
think it is probable that no road dis- 
charges a regular worker just be- 
cause he has reached a certain age 
limit, such as 40 or 45. It is possible, 
however, that some of them do re- 
fuse to employ new men who have 
passed a certain age, and this would 
prevent the rehiring of the old rail- 
road men who had been once 
dropped. It seems hardly necessary 
for me to point out the inhuman and 
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anti-social results of such a policy. 

As regards the second point—sta- 
bilizing employment throughout the 
year—such stability is in itself, of 
course, an immensely important thing 
to the worker. Men must live upon 
their earnings, not upon their wage 
rates, and a fair wage rate loses its 
value if work is not regular. 

In addition, however, stability of 
employment is an essential protec- 
tion to the older employees. If a 
man is dropped because of lack of 
work he may, on occasion, be carried 
on the pay roll and be taken back 
when work is available. But, very 
often, this is not the case. He is 
simply dropped and endures all the 
vicissitudes of a new man seeking, 
work, such as being rejected because 
of “old age,” without even a chance 
to demonstrate his efficiency. 

At present on many railroads there 
are enormous variations in employ- 
ment from month to month. I real- 
ize the difficulties in the way of pre- 
venting these variations. I realize 
that it will be said that railroad 
transportation is in large part sea- 
sonal, that maintenance of way work, 
in the north at least, must necessarily 
be done in summer time, etc., etc. 

Now, I have long since given up 
attaching much importance to the 
word “impossible” in industrial and 
labor matters. A large volume 
could be filled with a list of industrial 
and labor policies which, after being 
declared absolutely impossible, might 
later turn out to be not only possible 
but relatively easy in their applica- 
tion. 

With this thought in mind, the Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics last year 
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made a study of employment on cer- 
tain railroads to discover to what ex- 
tent employment actually did fluctuate 
throughout the year on different 
roads, and whether there had been 
any improvement as regards employ- 
ment stability in recent years. The 
full details of the study were pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review 
for August, 1928. I can here touch 
only upon the high spots: 

The study covered ten represent- 
ative railroads and six representative 
occupations. The roads were lo- 
cated in various sections of the coun- 
try. The method of measuring em- 
ployment stability used was that of 
the relationship of average monthly 
employment during the year to the 
number of employees in the month 
of maximum employment. Thus, if 
during 1927 a particular occupation 


on a particular road had a monthly 
average of 80 employees and the 
maximum number in any month was 
100, then the stability of employ- 
ment for that year may be fairly said 


to be 80 per cent. In other words, 
if the 100 men needed to fill the posi- 
tion at the busiest season had no 
other opportunity for work, then 
each man would have an opportunity 
of 80 per cent of full-time employ- 
ment. Of course, this is rarely quite 
true, but it is often substantially tre; 
and, in any case, the method offerp a 
fairly accurate measure of the deg}ce 
in which a particular railroad or#s- 
tablishment has attained a conditFon 
of stable employment. 
The results show: 
Telegraphers had an excellent f.,'r- 
centage of full-time employmené:— 
the average for all ten roads in 167 
g: 
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being 95.7. But the best road in 
this respect—the New York Cen- 
tral—had a percentage of 98.3, 
while the percentage for the road 
with the lowest rate was 89.1. 

Section laborers, as was to be ex- 
pected, made the worst showing, the 
average of full-time employment for 
all ten roads in 1927 being only 81.8. 
But the best showing for this occupa- 
tion made by any road—the Louis. 
ville and Nashville—was 92.6 per 
cent and the worst showing was 66.8 
per cent. Climatic conditions, of 
course, had something to do with 
these differences in the case of sec- 
tion work, but this is not the sole 
explanation, as roads operating in 
substantially the same conditions of 
climate showed considerable varia- 
tion in the extent in which employ- 
ment was regularized over the year. 

Similar contrasts exist for other 
occupations. Of two northwestern 
roads, covering about the same terri- 
tory, one had a stability percentage 
of 90.5 for road freight firemen, and 
the other a rate of only 72.9 for the 
same occupation. 

Comparing conditions over a 
period of years—from 1922 to 
1927—this study further shows that, 
on the whole, employment stability 
had considerably improved in the 
case of most occupations covered. 
Thus, in 1922 only one of the ten 
roads had an employment stability 
rate for road freight firemen of 90 
or over, whereas in 1927 four roads 
had attained this level. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul had the 
best record for this occupation among 
the ten roads studied, it having 4 
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percentage of 90 or over in five of 
the six years studied. 

These figures are cited to show 
that certain progressive railroads are 
steadily improving the stability of 
employment among their workers. 
In a few occupations on certain roads 
such stability is not far from 100 
per cent perfect. In even the most 
dificult occupations to stabilize— 
such as section laborers—much can 
be accomplished, and, while a 100 
per cent record seems rather far off, 
an average of 90 per cent or more 
of full-time employment has been at- 


tained by certain roads in recent . 


years. 


Railroads as Part of the Entire 
Transportation System 


There is another aspect of the 
problem of the railroad labor dis- 


placement to be considered—namely 
that the railroads are after all merely 
a part, although still the largest part, 
of the country’s transportation sys- 
tem. During the past decade or so, 
motor trucks and motor buses (run- 
ning on the public highways) have 
come to constitute an important part 
of the transportation system regard- 
ed as a whole. These trucks and 
buses, very often run in rather close 
connection with railroad systems, 
have created new forms of employ- 
ment, some of them not very differ- 
ent, if at all different, from certain 
railroad occupations. 

To cite but one phase of this sub- 
ject: According to the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce (Facts 
and Figures of the Automobile In- 
dustry, 1927, page 78) there were, 
on January 1, 1927, some 80,000 
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motor buses in use in the United 
States. Assuming that each one of 
these gives employment to only one 
driver (and many bus services have 
both drivers and conductors and 
some work on more than one shift) 
here is the creation of at least 80,000 
new jobs of a highly responsible 
character. In addition, each of 
these buses has to be kept in repair 
and serviced. A recent study of this 
subject (published in the Railway 
Age, Section 2, November 24, 1928, 
page 1066) estimates that for every 
three motor coaches in operation two 
men are needed for repair and serv- 
ice. Many of these men are un- 
skilled, but many are skilled me- 
chanics. It probably requires as 
much skill to build, repair, and service 
a motor coach as it does to build, re- 
pair, and service a railroad car. 

These examples might be increased 
to show how the development of mo- 
tor transportation has created work 
(not dissimilar from railroad work) 
for large groups of workers, both 
skilled and unskilled. There are as 
yet no very accurate statistics on the 
subject, but such scattered data as are 
available, as well as common obser- 
vation, indicate that the newly created 
jobs growing out of this new phase 
of the transportation industry must 
run into the hundreds of thousands. 

I do not want it to be inferred 
from what I have said that I think 
it practicable for railroad employees 
who lose their jobs to find work with 
the motor bus companies. As a rule, 
such transfer is difficult. My thought, 
as I have tried to explain earlier, is 
quite different. It is, briefly to re- 
capitulate, as follows: 
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Railroad employment, at the worst, 
is declining but slowly. This decline 
is less rapid than the normal decrease 
due to the voluntary dropping out of 
workers due to old age, death, and 
other causes. As a result, if new 


workers were taken on only when 
really needed, there would be no seri- 
ous problem of the displaced worker. 

For the new generation, who would 
have formerly en.zred railroad serv- 
ice, there is a much more restricted 
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field with the railroads proper, but 
an ever increasing field in the motor 
transportation branch of the general 
transportation industry. 

The invention of a printing device 
which will work linotype machines 
hundreds of miles apart on the prin- 
ciple of a player piano, the power 
being sent by electric current, can 
simultaneously operate any number 
of machines. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE 
RAILROAD SITUATION 


WILLIAM J. CUNNINGHAM 
Professor of Transportation, Harvard University 


S a representative of America’s 
oldest university it gives me 
much pleasure to speak to 

this conference of employees of 
America’s oldest railroad. When Mr. 
Ross’ invitation came I was glad to 
accept it; first, because of my keen 
interest in the cooperative plan which 
is working so successfully in maintain- 
ing friendly relations between man- 
agement and men on the Baltimore & 
Ohio; second, because of my deep re- 
spect for and admiration of your 
President, Mr. Willard, whose out- 
standing success in administration 
may be attributed in large part to his 
unusual breadth of view in human 
relationships; and, third, because of 
my ten years’ acquaintance with Cap- 
tain Beyer, once a university instruc- 
tor, whose contributions in the field 
of human engineering have been rec- 
ognized as substantial. Captain 
Beyer recently spoke at Harvard 
University. It pleases me to have 
this opportunity to return his visit. 


I have been asked to speak to you 

on recent economic changes in trans- 
portation, with particular reference to 
human relationships, and to place be- 
fore you some of the economic prob- 
lems which now face the railroad 
industry. Within the limits of the 
“time allotted to me I can do little 
more than review the outstanding eco- 
nomic factors from the viewpoint of 
a student. As to human relationships 
I can only express the broad views of 
one who after a long experience in 
railroad service, mostly on the man- 
agement side of the table in labor 
negotiations, has for the past ten 
years been an interested observer on 
the side lines, sufficiently far removed 
from the game to attain a neutral 
perspective. 

The outstanding fact in an eco- 
nomic review of the past decade is 
that American railroads have made a 
remarkable record in recovery from 
the demoralizing influences of the war 
period. From the 1919-1920 Slough 
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of Despond they have risen to new 
and unprecedented heights in tech- 
nical efficiency, in public service, and 
in harmony in human relationships, 
and the present outlook is that the 
commendable progress, especially 
since 1923, will continue. Except in 
the single, but important, factor of 
adequacy of net income, the achieve- 
ments of 1925 to 1928, inclusive, and 
the prospective achievements of 1929, 
should afford deep satisfaction not 
only to railway management but as 
well to all classes of railroad em- 
ployees. President-elect Hoover, in 
his last report as Secretary of Com- 
merce, referred to railroad rehabilita- 
tion as “probably the most outstand- 
ing industrial accomplishment since 
the war,” and a prominent manufac- 


turer (The Simmons Company) in a 
full page advertisement in several 


metropolitan newspapers paid a 
graceful New Year’s tribute to Amer- 
ican railroads for the stimulus of the 
new pace in transportation. Mention- 
ing Mr. Willard specifically, and 
therefore, including the Baltimore & 
Ohio with the few calling for special 
praise, the manufacturer broadcast 
his opinion that railroad accomplish- 
ments are already numbered among 
the finest traditions of American busi- 
ness and among its most wholesome 
benefactions to public welfare. Think 
of what that means. Your patrons 
are not only well satisfied with the 
service you are giving them but at 
least one of them who according to 
his own words has shared in the large 
railroad contributions to national 
prosperity, is so much in earnest in 
his tribute that he has paid good 
money to tell the world all about it. 
While the marked improvement in 
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railroad operating efficiency and pub- 
lic service is the resultant of several 
factors, three are outstanding. If the 
railroad managers had not been will- 
ing to risk large additional sums of 
new capital for enlargement and bet- 
terment of physical facilities and 
equipment, the greater volume of 
freight business could not have been 
handled satisfactorily. If, since 1923, 
the managers in improving their oper- 
ating methods had not had a much 
larger degree of employee coopera- 
tion and goodwill the full fruits of 
the additional capital expenditures 
would not have been realized. If the 
railroads had not enjoyed also an un- 
usual degree of cooperation on the 
part of shippers and receivers of 
freight, through the activities of the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, 
it would not have been possible to 
utilize equipment as efficiently as it 
has been utilized and there would 
have been car shortages and traffic 
congestion. I name these three fac- 
tors as dominant—first, capital ex- 
penditures for additions and better- 
ment to plant and equipment; second, 
improvements in human relationships 
as seen in a broader view of manage- 
ment’s responsibility to labor and 
labor’s clearer recognition of the 
fundamental fact that the mutual in- 
terests of both parties are furthered 
by harmony and cooperation; and 
third, the new machinery provided by 
the Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
through which effective cooperation 
between those who purchase and 
those who produce rail transportation 
is secured. The three factors, as 
well as others not specifically men- 
tioned, are complementary and inter- 
woven and it would be futile to at- 
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tempt quantitatively to measure the 
net effect of each. 

It may be well at this point to 
state in general terms the nature and 
extent of the improvement in public 
service and technical efficiency. The 
quality of public service may be meas- 
ured in general terms of adequacy, 
expedition, and dependability. Un- 
fortunately it is difficult to express 
the recent changes in definite quan- 
tities as no suitable units are avail- 
able. We know, however, from our 
own observation and we have the 
testimony of shippers that rail serv- 
ice has never been better; that car 
shortages and traffic congestions have 
disappeared; that freight movement 
has been accelerated and the extent 
of expedited service increased by the 
expansion of scheduled fast freight 
trains and the number of through 
package cars; that the dependability 
of rail service recently has been such 
as to induce fundamental changes in 
buying habits with the result that 
manufacturers and merchants are car- 
rying on their businesses uninterrupt- 
edly with smaller inventories, thus re- 
leasing vast sums of money tied up 
in stocks heretofore considered nec- 
essary as insurance against interrup- 
tion and irregularity in rail service. 
Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, has stressed the importance 
of this contribution to national well- 
being, the release of such vast sums 
in frozen assets accounting in part 
for the abundant supply of capital in 
the country at this time, and the sta- 
bility in price levels, consequent upon 
the ability of the railroads to move 
goods quickly, thus correcting the 
stimulus to rising prices and pyramid- 
ing of orders that heretofore has had 


play when there was any suspension 
in ample rail transportation. The 
New Year’s tribute of the manufac- 
turer who advertised his obligation to 
railroads for superior service contains 
the impressive information that in the 
63 warehouses of the Simmons Com- 
pany, scattered over the country, the 
stock of goods necessary to protect 
their business has been reduced 10 
per cent to 50 per cent in the last 
three years, in spite of substantially 
increased sales and greatly improved 
delivery service to thousands of retail 
distributors, and the latter in turn 
have been able to reduce their inven- 
tories and to turn their stock more 
rapidly. The advertisement then 
goes on to say that throughout the 
nation hundreds of millions of dollars 
have thus been released from the ne- 
cessity of financing goods in transit 
and storage, and diverted to produc- 
tive enterprise. In the opinion of the 
Simmons Company there is no doubt 
that the shipping public has the im- 
provement in freight service to thank 
in very large part for this powerful 
impulse to the growth of national 
prosperity. 

When we turn to the field of oper- 
ating efficiency our evaluation of im- 
provement may be stated in definite 
quantitative terms. We know that 
freight cars are moving faster and 
that they are producing more ton 
miles in a day, that freight trains are 
moving faster and are carrying more 
tons per train unit so that the train 
hour product in ton miles is much 
greater. We know that we are get- 
ting more ton miles for each ton of 
coal. We know that the number of 
unserviceable locomotives and cars 
has been brought down to reasonable 
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limits. And we know that because of 
superior methods of purchasing and 
storehouse distribution the service of 
maintenance, operation and construc- 
tion is being efficiently taken care of 
with one-third less material in store- 
houses than was carried eight years 
ago. The peak load of freight busi- 
ness in 1926, which was little higher 
than that of 1927 and 1928, was car- 
ried in practically the same number 
of freight cars available in 1920, with 
actually fewer locomotives, and with 
substantially less freight train miles. 

I shall avoid wearying you with 
statistics but a few figures are neces- 
sary to give point to my generaliza- 
tions. In 1923, your Mr. Willard, 
as spokesman for the Association of 
Railway Executives, pledged the rail- 
roads to do their part in furnishing 
the public with adequate transporta- 


tion. Certain definite goals were set 
and every railroad was urged to do 
its part in attaining those objectives. 
Freight cars were then making less 
than 25 miles per day. The objec- 


tive was set as 30. That objective 
was reached in 1926, maintained in 
1927, and for the first ten months of 
1928 the average was 32 miles. In 
1922 the average freight car pro- 
duced 424 ton miles in a day. In 
1926 the product was increased to 
$32 ton miles, and in the first ten 
months of 1928 the product, with a 
slightly smaller volume of total 
freight traffic, was 525. The signifi- 
cance of these figures may be compre- 
hended when we realize that every 
additional mile added to the average 
miles per car day is equivalent to re- 
leasing 100,000 freight cars for other 
service. The traffic of 1926, 1927 
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and 1928, if carried in cars moving 
under the 1922 average miles per 
car day, would have required nearly 
700,000 more cars than were avail- 
able. The obvious fact is that the 
larger trafic of recent years could 
not have been moved under 1922 effi- 
ciency. There would have been seri- 
ous car shortages and intolerable con- 
gestion and delay. 

In 1922 the average train weighed 
1,466 gross tons. In 1927 the weight 
was increased to 1,780 gross tons, 
and during the first ten months of 
1928 the gross load was 1,839 tons. 
That trains were not overloaded is 
evidenced by the fact that the train 
speed has increased from 11.1 miles 
per hour in 1922 to 12.3 miles per 
hour in 1927, with a speed of 12.8 
miles per hour during the first ten 
months of 1928. Putting together the 
two factors of load and speed we ob- 
tain gross ton miles per train hour— 
16,211 in 1922, 21,945 in 1927, and 
23,623 during the first ten months of 
1928. 

If the tonnage of 1927 had been 
handled in trains of 1922 weight, the 
1927 freight train miles would have 
been 90,000,000 more than were ac- 
tually run, and the additional cost, 
at $2 per train mile for direct ex- 
penses, would have been $180,000,- 
ooo. If the tonnage of 1927 had 
been carried in cars moving at 1922 
speed in miles per car day over 700,- 
000 additional cars would have been 
needed and at $1 per day, the regular 
per diem rate, the extra cost would 
have been over $250,000,000. 

Just one more group of figures. 
In 1922 the railroads burned 163 
pounds of coal for each 1,000 gross 
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ton miles. In 1927 that had been 
reduced to 130 pounds, and during 
the first ten months of 1928 there was 
a further reduction to 125 pounds. 
Similar reductions were made in pas- 
senger service. The better fuel eff- 
ciency, due in part to better design of 
locomotives and in part to better 
methods in firing, saved the railroads 
as a whole over $60,000,000 per year 
in comparison with 1922, taking ac- 
count only of freight and passenger 
trains and omitting yard service and 
power plants where additional sav- 
ings were made. 

These figures, so large as to be al- 
most incomprehensible, are quoted to 
give a fleeting glimpse of the financial 
effects of increased efficiency in op- 
eration. They bear a very important 
relation to net earnings and return 
on investment, to be referred to later. 

Earlier in my address I stated that 
the better public service and the in- 
creased technical efficiency were made 
possible principally by three factors— 
capital expenditures, employee coop- 
eration and a better understanding 
with shippers through the Regional 
Advisory Boards. It may interest 
you at this point if I give you some 
indication of the extent and nature 
of the recent capital expenditures. 

During the past eight years the 
railroads of the United States have 
made yearly gross capital expendi- 
tures of approximately $750,000,000 
per year, a total of six billions of dol- 
lars since 1920. A part of these ex- 
penditures were for facilities and 
equipment retired and replaced by 
modern, more efficient and larger 
units. Under the accounting rules the 
original cost of the units retired and 


replaced must be charged to operat- 
ing expenses and the excess cost of 
the new over the old is charged to the 
investment account. The net addi- 
tions to the investment account—the 
amount which may be capitalized— 
were less than the gross expenditures 
because of the charges to operating 
expenses. While the railroads raised 
six billions of new money and ex- 
pended that large sum for additions 
and betterments, the net additions to 
the investment account were some- 
what less than five billions. In other 
words the investment devoted to pub- 
lic service, representing physical facil- 
ities and equipment, has grown from 
approximately $20,000,000,000 in 
1920 to approximately $25,000,- 
000,000 in 1928, an increase of 25 
per cent in eight years or at the rate 
of over 3 per cent per year. 

These figures refer only to the in- 
vestment account. The capitaliza- 
tion, that is, the stocks and bonds 
issued against the five billions of addi- 
tional investment, was much smaller 
—little more than one and one quar- 
ter billions—because the greater part 
of the net addition to investment was 
financed from income or from sur- 
plus and has not been capitalized. 
It should be noted, therefore, that 
the major part of net additions to 
investment was made from funds 
which belonged to the stockholders 
and could have been distributed to 
them in dividends, but the directors 
wisely decided that the long-time in- 
terest of the stockholders would be 
served better, and the obligations of 
the carriers to the public to furnish 
adequate service could better be dis- 
charged, if the money were rein- 
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vested in additions to the plant and 
its equipment. Approximately one- 
half of the six billions of gross ex- 
penditures was devoted to roadway, 
structures, terminals, signals, and ad- 
ditional running tracks, and the other 
half was expended for modern loco- 
motives and rolling stock. The num- 
ber of equipment units as a whole is 
now slightly less than in 1920 but the 
aggregate capacity of the locomotives 
and cars has been increased. 

These modern facilities, with their 
increased capacity, and the modern 
equipment with its greater capacity 
and efficiency, have had the major in- 
fluence in the remarkable increase in 
operating efficiency, but coupled with 
the better facilities and equipment the 
improvement in human relationships 
and the generally higher morale in 
the service has had a profound effect. 
Just how much of the gain in operat- 
ing efficiency should be credited to 
capital expenditures and how much 
should be credited to the higher de- 
gree of employee cooperation cannot 
be stated with any approach to ac- 
curacy. The introduction of heavier 
units of equipment and labor-saving 
machinery and other devices all tend 
to hold down the labor element in 
cost. While, of course, they add to 
the carrying charges the increase in 
such charges is less than the econo- 
mies in pay roll expenses. If ton 
miles and passenger miles are added 
together, weighting each passenger 
mile as equivalent to three ton miles, 
we get what is known as total traffic 
units. If these are compared with 
total employee hours it will be found 
that the product per employee hour 
in 1927 was 17 per cent greater than 
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in 1920 and 10 per cent greater than 
in 1923. The actual increase in em- 
ployee productivity, however, is 
understated in these percentages as 
they were held down by the heavy 
losses in passenger miles with prac- 
tically no decrease in passenger train 
miles. If the comparison could be 
limited to the freight service alone, 
the increased productivity of labor 
would be much more striking. 

While railroad managers and rail- 
road employees have reason to be 
proud of their commendable record 
in improved public service and oper- 
ating efficiency, there is little comfort 
for them in the net earnings and the 
return on property investment. When 
the Transportation Act was passed 
in 1920 the railroads were given a 
new bill of rights in that Congress de- 
clared that if the railroads were op- 
erated honestly and efficiently they 
should, as a whole in territorial 
groups, be entitled to earn a fair re- 
turn on the value of property devoted 
to public use. The determination of 
the rate of return since 1922 has been 
left to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. To the Commission also 
has been left the determination of 
value. The fair return since 1922 
has been set at 5 34 per cent on value. 
Value has not yet been definitely de- 
termined as certain fundamental prin- 
ciples are now before the Supreme 
Court, but taking the Commission’s 
tentative valuation for rate-making 
purposes, a valuation which the rail- 
roads contend is far too low, the rail- 
roads have not been permitted to earn 
534 per cent in any year since the 
1920 Act was passed. 
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To Mr. Willard I am indebted for 
a statement prepared by Mr. Ekin, 
your comptroller, which shows that 
taking the minimum value suggested 
by the Commission, with deduction 
for accrued depreciation, the rail- 
roads of the United States are short 
nearly $2,000,000,000 of the amount 
of net income they should have re- 
ceived from September 1, 1920, to 
December 31, 1928, under the fair 
return provisions of the existing law. 
Under this most conservative basis 
the return on minimum value by 
years was 4.9 per cent in 1923; 4.8 
per cent in 1924; 5.4 per cent in 
1925; 5.6 per cent in 1926, and 4.9 
per cent in 1927. If, however, we 
take the basis used by the railroads 
—their book value plus working cash 
and material inventories—the return 
was 4.3 per cent in 1923; -4.2 per 
cent in 1924; 4.7 per cent in 1925; 
5.0 per cent in 1926; 4.3 per cent 
in 1927; and 4.65 per cent in 1928 
—an average return of 4.5 per cent 
per year in 1923 to 1928 inclusive. 
Such a relatively low return is an in- 
adequate reward for the risks of the 
investment and is insufficient to at- 
tract the additional capital needed in 
the immediate future for further ad- 
ditions and betterments to keep the 
railroads reasonably well equipped 
to handle satisfactorily the natural 
growth in freight traffic. 

The deficiency in net income would, 
of course, have been far greater if 
the railroads had not expended such 
large sums for betterments and if em- 
ployees had not cooperated in im- 
proving the efficiency of operation. 
Wonder is sometimes expressed be- 
cause the railroad managers continue 
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to raise new money and expend it 
for improvements in spite of the fact 
that the return as a whole is often 
less than the interest rates paid on 
the new capital. One explanation is 
that the railroad managers have 
faith in the American public and be- 
lieve that high grade rail service will 
eventually be rewarded in adequate 
income through moderate increases 
in rates. Another explanation is 
that the additional investment so 
greatly reduces unit costs that the 
cost of the improvements is justified 
by the economies, and that the return 
on the whole investment, including 
recent additions, is more favorable 
than would have been the case if the 
additional capital had been withheld. 

Notwithstanding the meager re- 
turn for 1928 the railroads are going 
ahead this year with programs of 
betterments which are estimated to 
aggregate $800,000,000, a substan- 
tial increase over the expenditures of 
1928. The continuation of improve- 
ment work is influenced by the pre- 
diction that the business of 1929 will 
be greater in volume than in 1928; 
that the expenditures are justified by 
economics and public policy; and that 
when the Supreme Court has finally 
settled the disputed questions of valu- 
ation the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will adopt a policy in har- 
mony with the existing law which 
directs the Commission to establish 
the rate scales so that the railroads 
as a whole in territorial groups may 
earn a fair return on value. 

Rather than increase rates the 
Commission’s action in recent years 
has tended to reduce the rate scale. 
If the average revenue per ton mile 
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may be taken as a fair index of rates, 
the extent of the decreases since 1920 
may be visualized. The average rate 
per ton mile in 1921 was 1.275 cents. 
Since then it has been less each year, 
and in 1927 it was 1.08 cents. If 
the 1927 freight trafic had moved 
under 1921 average rates the public 
would have paid $836,000,000 more 
than it actually paid. The aggregate 
savings since 1921 up to and includ- 
ing 1927, by reason of rate reduc- 
tions, some made voluntarily and 
others required by Commission order, 
were over $4,000,000,000. When 
the final figures for 1928 are avail- 
able it is probable that $800,000,000 
more may be added to the public sav- 
ings by reason of lower rates since 
1921. 

The policy of the Commission dur- 
ing this period of uncertainty as to 
the final basis for valuation appears 


+ to be one of watchful waiting. Until 


the valuation is finally fixed the 
amount of net income necessary to 
yield the fair return cannot be deter- 
mined accurately. In the meantime 
the railroads have done so much by 
increased efficiency in lowering costs 
that the Commission apparently is 
inclined to apply the stimulus of ne- 
cessity and to spur on the railroads 
to achieve even greater economies. 
This is regretable because there can 
be little incentive to strive to the 
utmost to reduce costs if the savings 
are to be offset immediately and 
wholly by rate reductions. If rail- 
road solvency is to be maintained, and 
if wages and working rules of em- 
ployees are to be adjusted from time 
to time to meet changing economic 
conditions, it is necessary that a sub- 


stantial part of the savings through 
increased efficiency should be held to 
reward those who take the risk of 
investment and those who by their 
labor have contributed to the savings. 

This is the major problem con- 
fronting railroad management to- 
day—the problem of adequate net in- 
come. On the side of increasing it 
are the possibility of rate advances 
and the plans for additional facilities 
and equipment which will make pos- 
sible further economies and equip the 
roads to handle larger volumes of 
traffic in a manner satisfactory to the 
public. On the side of decreasing the 
net income are the insistent demands 
for downward rate adjustments (in- 
cluding the abolition of the Pullman 
surcharge), the desire of employees 
for higher wage rates or more favor- 
able rules which increase expense, the 
effect of new forms of competition, 
and the inclination of the Commis- 
sion to adopt a basis of valuation 
lower than the railroads believe is 
defensible. The situation calls for 
frankness, candor and cooperation, 
with a complete understanding of con- 
flicting viewpoints, both as between 
the railroads, the shippers and the 
regulating authorities on the one 
hand, and the railroads and their em- 
ployees on the other hand. The 
whole subject is one of profound 
economic importance not only to those 
directly concerned—the railroad se- 
curity holders, the shipping and 
traveling public, and the railroad em- 
ployees—but as well to those indi- 
rectly concerned—the general public 
and commerce and industry as a 
whole. It is axiomatic that transpor- 
tation is the life blood of commerce 
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and that anything that adversely af- 
fects the adequacy and dependability 
of rail service will quickly react un- 
favorably upon the entire economic 
structure of the nation. 

As I view the situation from the 
side lines, and without inside knowl- 
edge as to the plans of management 
or labor, it seems to me that the 
present degree of harmony and co- 
operation between the railroads and 
their employees is unusually good. 
There have been no recent disputes 
which could not be settled mutually 
and on only two occasions since the 
present machinery of federal media- 
tion was created in 1926 has it been 
necessary to take the final step in the 
process by the presidential appoint- 
ment of a fact-finding body made up 
of prominent persons outside the in- 
dustry. In both of those cases a set- 
tlement mutually satisfactory to both 
sides followed the publication of the 
report. On the part of management 
generally, with very few exceptions, 
there appears to be a broader, more 
tolerant and more sympathetic atti- 
tude toward labor’s aspirations and 
requests; on the part of labor there 
appears to be more moderation in de- 
mand and less of the inclination to 
ask for the unreasonable with the 
hope that a part at least may be won 
by pressure. On the part of manage- 
ment there appears to be a clearer 
conception of the social obligations 
of the employer, in such matters, for 
example, as the stabilization of em- 
ployment, and a more genuine willing- 
ness to accord labor a voice in man- 
ageme’.t; and on the part of em- 
ploy es there is a more willing ac- 
cer ance of the inevitable economic 
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consequences of the adoption of 
methods or installation of facilities 
and equipment which produce econo- 
mies by reducing man hours. 

In the very nature of things there 
will always be conflict between the 
views of those who are charged with 
the responsibility for profits from 
railroad operation and those who in 
speaking for labor are motivated by 
the prime desire to obtain better 
terms of employment. The desirable 
state of affairs is to have the owners 
and managers look upon profits as 
legitimate only after labor has had its 
reasonably fair share, and to have the 
employees in their efforts to improve 
their earning power stop short of de- 
manding more than that reasonably 
fair share or of insisting upon terms 
which make profits in any degree next 
to impossible. The critical point 
which is fair to both interests may 
be determined only when there is: 
mutual confidence, frank and friendly 
exchange of facts, an earnest effort on 
the part of employees to work eff- 
ciently, and an ungrudging willing- 
ness on the part of management to 
concede to labor a substantial part of 
the fruits of more efficient produc- 
tion. 

Such, as I understand it, are the 
principles underlying the Baltimore 
& Ohio plan of cooperation between 
men and management. It is praise- 
worthy in its motives and purposes. 
Its further success depends upon the 
ability of each side sympathetically 
and broadly to see the viewpoint of 
the other side. Further progress does 
not depend upon a formula; it de- 
pends upon the state of mind. 
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HERE are two classes of 
T women railroaders. The one 

has been working at the job for 
a half-century, the other has been 
helping the railroad man handle his 
own job for more than a hundred 
years; the one is the woman railroad 
employee, the other is the man’s silent 
partner. Each has her special job in 
the shining of the rails; each deserves 
special consideration. 

Thirteen years ago in a busy rail- 
road office there sat, close together 
about a long table, some thirty or 
more young women, all working at 
the same kind of job—assorting little 
slips of paper. Jobs for women were 
scarce, and those of a routine nature 
were the only railroad jobs which the 
average girl could expect to hold. 
True, there were telephone operators, 
a few file clerks, a few women sec- 
retaries, and once in awhile a woman 
holding some unusual position, but if 
you belonged to the big crowd, this 
was the sort of job you might expect 
to hold—and at the salary of $26.50 
per month. 

You were not expected to ask 
questions. It made no difference to a 
woman what those slips of paper 
meant, but she had to be mighty care- 
ful to see that none was lost. If she 
could maintain an average of 30 to 40 
slips per minute, she might possibly 
have the opportunity to “go up on 
records” some day. 

Down the line one morning came 
one of those little white slips, each 
girl reading it and passing it on to 


her neighbor; it had to come along 
stealthily, for there must be no pass 
ing of notes, no whispering, no smil- 
ing, nothing that looked suspiciously 
like a second’s let-up from business; 
all eyes must be forever glued to the 
work. The slip read something like 
this: “Car: B. & O. 146543; loaded 
with: Frogs; destination: Bruns- 
wick.” And on the reverse side of 
the slip some girl had written this 
question: “Do you suppose there are 
enough people in Brunswick to eat 
up all those frogs?” 

Laugh if you want to, but not one 
of those girls knew what a frog, 
in railroad language, meant, if it 
wasn’t a warty creature whose hind 
legs were good to eat. At noon that 
day we asked a man at one of the 
cutting machines to tell us what a frog 
was. He went over to the mail desk 
and asked the man there, then came 
back and told us that a frog was “a 
piece of iron used at a switch.” But 
he couldn’t tell us what a switch was. 
Back in those days of long hair, girls 
knew what it meant to use a curling 
iron on one’s switch, but instinctly 
we felt that this was not the kind of 
thing that car 146543 was loaded 
with. But our friend gulped down his 


sandwich and would volunteer no fur- 


ther information. Later we learned 
that he didn’t know so much about 
frogs and switches himself, so maybe 
we weren’t so dumb after all. 

Today if you will walk into that 
same office you will find some inter 
esting changes. An excellent light- 
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ing system has taken the place of 
those old dim lights with the grooved 
glass globes that nearly put our eye- 
sight out of commission. The tables 
for assorting records are still there, 
but they are built at more convenient 
heights; the chairs which the girls use 
are specially constructed. If a girl 
smiles while she is working, or hums 
a little tune under her breath, she is 
only happy at her work and has com- 
mitted no crime. If she asks a ques- 
tion she gets a civil answer. She 
knows that a “white slip” is a con- 
ductor’s report, and she knows the 
meaning of such expressions as “‘in- 
terchange” and “demurrage;” and 
she knows almost as much about a 
“frog” as does the trackman himself. 
You can’t fool her. Why? Because 
somebody has wisely figured out that 
she might as well be told; if she has 
any ambition she will find out any- 
way, and if she hasn’t much ambition, 
an understanding of her job and what 
it means in the big scheme of things 
may spur her on toward usefulness. 
Plant anybody, man or woman, in a 
job where, through his lack of under- 
standing, he feels unnecessary to the 
turning of the wheels and you may 
expect to kill his ambition. Then, 
too, somebody, for some reason, con- 
cluded that so long as woman has 
come to stay in the railroad game, she 
might just as well be treated as a 
human being and given a comfortable 
place to work. 

Men have been railroading in 
America for more than a century, and 
when we look with pride upon such a 
railroad as our own Baltimore and 
Ohio, we realize that he has made a 
pretty good job of it. During the 
last half-century woman has definite!y 


entered the field in earnest, and her 
contributions toward the progress of 
transportation have not gone unrecog- 
nized. In any event, the railroads 
have suffered no retrogression since 
her advent as a worker. 

The question of women holding 
men’s jobs is usually one for consid- 
eration and investigation. However, 
there is this to be said: The greater 
number of jobs held by women rail- 
road employes of today are the kinds 
of jobs that the men themselves do 
not particularly want. What ambi- 
tious man, for example, would be 
willing to be classed as an ordinary 
stenographer for the remainder of 
his days? He may begin as a stenog- 
rapher, but does he not dream at 
least of becoming secretary to some 
big executive some day? And where 
is the man who is willing to sit all 
day assorting little slips of paper, 
even if such a job were to last only a 
few months before promotion came 
his way? Of course, not every woman 
is willing to continue in jobs like 
these, but it seems that, in some cases 
at least, they must, and particularly 
if they wish to remain in the same de- 
partment. I do not mean to hold out 
any hope of magnificent rewards for 
increased effort on the part of women 
workers; however, I do believe that 
a girl remains a stenographer or low- 
salaried clerk all her life partly be- 
cause she lacks the vision to see into 
the future. 

On the other hand, there is this to 
be said: even in the event that she 
stays at one job all her life, there 
are compensations. Railroads pay 
fair wages and a girl may live com- 
fortably on her salary. Thousands 
of them are helping to support other 
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members of their families in addition 
to caring for themselves; many are 
sending younger sisters and brothers 
through college; many are supporting 
widowed mothers and aged or help- 
less fathers. The advantages of 
friendships and social life are strong 
among railroad folks. Welfare and 
athletic clubs, sponsored by the rail- 
road, add to their pleasure. If a 
woman wants to save money, the rail- 
road will help her plan to do this and 
will act as her banker; if her wants 
to buy a home, the railroad will help 
her finance it. In addition, there are 


the advantages of a liberal education 
offered by free railroad transporta- 
tion. And there is a pension for her 
old age. 

It is true that many women enter 
railroad service, not expecting to stay 
there until they are eligible for pen- 


sions; and many do marry and leave 
the service; it is equally true that 
many of them do remain in the rail- 
road game whether they had expected 
to do so or not. But since nobody 
knows their ultimate destinations any 
more certainly than anybody knows 
whether a man is going to remain in a 
certain job, it is only fair to treat 
them considerately. Moreover, an 
employer has just as much right to 
expect that a woman give her best 
to her work as he has to expect this 
ofaman. And right here it might be 
said that man’s opposition to a woman 
holding the same kind of a job as his 
own is, perhaps, not so strong be- 
cause she holds the job as that she is 
willing to hold it at a smaller salary. 
It is this ousting them out of their 
jobs in this manner that men object 
to, and they have a right to object. 
And this, I understand, is one thing 
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on which the labor organizations in- 
sist—equal pay for equal work. 

After all, what great difference 
does it make whether a man or a 
woman holds a certain job, provided 
either is as efficient as the other? 
Women who hold the so-called ‘men’s 
jobs” ought to receive the same sal- 
ary; at the same time, they should be 
expected to render the same returns 
to their employers as would the men 
in these same positions; they should 
not attempt to hold these jobs unless 
they are in every way as capable as 
men would be in handling the work. 
In December, 1919, the United States 
Civil Service Commission threw open 
to women the examinations for rail- 
way mail clerks. Several appoint- 
ments later were made from this reg- 
ister; however, these women only 
technically hold these positions. They 
are employed only at terminal sta- 
tions and do not work on trains, 
where they would be subject to the 
peculiar hazards attached to this oc- 
cupation. It is in such an instance, it 
seems to me, a woman should not ex- 
pect the same salary as a man in the 
same capacity; however, I suppose, 
that is a matter of opinion. 

There are some jobs which, by 
their very nature, are not women’s 
jobs. There are also certain kinds of 
work that women can handle more 
efficiently than men. But there are a 
number of railroad positions that as 
yet women have never touched, and 
yet, there seems to be no reason why 
they should not hold them. It seems 
to me that there is a place for at least 
one woman on every Safety Commit- 
tee. This, of course, is not a salary- 
paying position, but it would be a nice 
recognition of the woman worker and 
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a compliment to her intelligence. Tyie 
men, no doubt, would be helped by 
occasionally getting the woma}’s 

“slant,” and certainly the wom,n 
would be helped materially by findij: g 
out a few of the things that the re¢l- 
road is doing to preserve the lives 
and limbs of its employees. Womea 
need to learn about safety as weil 
as men do. A safety meeting is as 
good as a day at school, and if you 
think anything of the value of ad- 
vertising by word of mouth, you may 
be assured that the proceedings of 
such a meeting would be all over the 
women’s wash-room before noon on 
the following day. 

The Baltimore and Ohio has one 
woman on its law staff, and she is 
making good, both as a lawyer and 
as a member of the Public Relations 
Committee. As far as we can learn, 
she is the only woman lawyer on a 
railroad law department’s staff. But 
there is no reason why there should 
not be more of them. 

There are women chemists, but 
there are none in our railroad’s lab- 
oratory; we find women photograph- 
ers everywhere, good ones, too; and 
there are photographers in railroad 
service, but are there any women rail- 
way photographers? There is one 
cab company that has turned loose 
a whole fleet of efficient women chauf- 
feurs, who are said to be courteous, 
safe drivers; but we don’t find any 
women as drivers of our motor 
coaches and buses. 

These are but a few suggestions. I 
can hear the buzzing of the objectors, 
but I also know that these objectors 


are men, not women; there are some 
women who would be willing to try 
any one or all of these jobs. | 
wouldn’t trade my own job for any of 
them, but that’s because I am too 
fond of my own; nevertheless, there 
are, working in these fields in outside 
industries and also independently, 
women who are making good, and | 
can see no reason why, since we have 
such occupations within the railroad’s 
service, that women should not, if 
they want to, fill them. 

I would like to add here that I be. 
lieve that no other railroad has given 
more recognition to its women work- 
ers than has the Baltimore and Ohio. 
There are a few more than 2000 
women who make their contributions 
to society, through our Railroad’s 
service; most of them must work for 
a living. Some work because they 
realize the value of economic inde- 
pendence; some work as a matter of 
principle, because they do not wish 
to be dependent upon other members 
of their family. Whatever their rea- 
sons for working they are generally 
commendable. As a matter of inter- 
est, in addition to the hundreds of 
stenographers and clerks, operators 
of multigraph and mimeograph and 
comptometer machines and the like, 
the Baltimore and Ohio has seventeen 
crossing watchwomen, the one woman 
lawyer whom I have already men- 
tioned, a number of women agents 
and telegraph operators, an engineer 
of service, six women passenger repre- 
sentatives, and one woman on its mag- 
azine staff. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS OF CHANGES OF 


WAGE 


The Monthly Labor Review, pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, publishes monthly 
statistics of changes of wage rates 
by industries. The statistics are pub- 
lished in the section called Trend of 
Employment; the subsection is called 
Wage Changes; the first part is text 
and gives in a few words the outstand- 
ing events. The Monthly Labor Re- 
view for March, 1929, for instance 
says: 

Eighty establishments in 16 indus- 
tries reported wage-rate increases 
made during the month ending Jan- 
uary 15, 1929. These increases aver- 
aged 2.5 per cent and affected 10,121 
employees, or 21 per cent of all em- 
ployees in the establishments con- 
cerned. 

Twenty-six establishments in 14 in- 
dustries reported wage-rate decreases 
during the same period. These de- 
creases averaged 6.9 per cent and af- 
fected 4,723 employees, or 78 per 
cent of all employees in the establish- 
ments concerned. 

Thirty-seven establishments in the 
two printing industries reported in- 
creases in wage rates affecting 1,960 
employees, or 19 per cent of the total 
number employed by these firms; and 
seven establishments in the electrical 
machinery industry reported increases 
affecting 6,374 employees, or 21 per 
cent of their total number of em- 
ployees; and 8 establishments in the 
cotton goods industry reported de- 
creases in wage rates affecting 3,737 
employees, or 99 per cent of the total 
number employed by them. 


RATES 


The text is followed by a table 
which shows the development of 
wage rates in a much greater number 
of industries. The table gives the in- 
dustries for which wage-rate changes 
are reported and the number of estab- 
lishments reporting and the number 
reporting changes. Two other col- 
umns give the amount of the change: 
one gives the range of the change, 
the other gives the average change. 
Three other columns show the effect 
of the change upon the workers, that 
is, one column shows the actual num- 
ber of workers whose wage rate is 
changed, the second shows the percen- 
tage of workers affected by the wage- 
rate change in the establishments re- 
porting a change, and the third col- 
umn shows the percentage of workers 
affected by wage-rate changes. All 
these figures are given separately for 
wage-rate increases and wage-rate de- 
creases. In the January reports we 
find, for instance, in the baking indus- 
try, that one establishment reports an 
increase of wage rates while two es- 
tablishments report a decrease; the 
average increase of the rate was 6.4 
per cent and the average decrease was 
11.7 per cent; the total number of 
workers affected by the increase was 
45 while only 9 workers received a de- 
crease. The increase as well as the de- 
crease affected, however, less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of all workers 
employed in baking establishments re- 
porting. 
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WORKERS EDUCATION 


A Selected List of Titles of Books and Articles, April 1927-March 1929* 


Compiled by the Reference Department, Public Library of the District of Columbia. 
Earlier material on this subject is included in the bibliography on Workers Education 
issued by the Boston Public Library 1927. Acknowledgment is made to the Library of 
Congress and the Library of the Department of Labor for their cooperation. 
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1:107-109. February, 1929. 
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CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
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Meeting, 1927, Cleveland. 
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Workers EpucaTION 
AMERICA 
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* References to additional material will be included in pamphlet reprint. 
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24:711-12. April, 1927. 


PENN ScHOOL, St. HELENA ISLAND 


Coo.tey, R. B. Grown folk come to 


school; Penn school, St. Helena Island. 
Survey. 60:470-4. August 1, 1928. 


SOUTHERN SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WoMEN 
Workers in INDUSTRY 


Leonarp, L. New summer school for 
women workers. American Federation- 
ist. 34:1487-90. December, 1927. 
Workers Education. V. 5, No. 3:9-12. 
December, 1927. 

MacDonatp, L. New school in the old 
South. Survey. 59:96-7. October 15, 
1927. 

. Southern labor looks at itself. Sur- 


vey. 61:358-9. December 15, 1928. 
Unitrep Mine WorKers oF AMERICA 


Unitep Mine Workers. American La- 
bor Year Book. 1927. 8:164-5. 


Wisconsin UNIVERSITY. SUMMER 
CoursE FoR WorKERS. 


SUMMER COURSE FOR WORKERS AT THE 
UNIversiTy OF Wisconsin. School and 
Society. 29: 106. July 28, 1928. 
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Women’s Trappe Union LEAGUE 


Women’s TrapE Union Leacue. Amer- 
ican Labor Year Book. 1927. 8:165. 


Work Peop.ie’s CoLLecE 


Work PEOPLE'S COLLEGE. American Labor 
Year Book. 1927. 8:162. 


Workers SCHOOL 


Workers scHoot. American Labor Year 
Book. 1927. 8:163-4. 


Y. W. C. A. Summer INDUSTRIAL 
CoNFERENCES 


Corr, E. G. Fields of adventure; Y. W. 
C. A. summer industrial conferences. 
Survey. 59: 370-1. December 15, 1927. 


RaANpD ScHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
New YorK 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Amer- 
ican Labor Year Book. 1927. 8:163. 


GENERAL—AIMS OF THE MOVE- 
MENT, ETC. 


ADULT EDUCATION. New Republic. 43: 
26-52. February 22, 1928. 

ADULT EDUCATION. School and Society. 
26:208-9. August 13, 1927. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Com- 
mittee on education. Report. (In 
American Federation of Labor Proceed- 
ings, 48th annual convention, 1928. p. 
307-12.) 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Adult education: a special report 
adopted by the American Vocational 
Association at its annual convention, 
1927. Bulletin No. 1. Minneapolis. 
1928. 70p. 

Anperson, M. & LinpEMAN, E. C. Edu- 
cation through experience. Workers 
Education Bureau. 1927. 

Baker, N. D. Citizens in transit. 
vey. 60:44-5. April, 1928. 

Beprorp, S. E. W., ed. Readings in ur- 
ban sociology. Appleton. 1927. “Adult 
Education,” p. 679-685. 

Brapiey, P. Learning while you play; 
another adventure in workers education. 
oy Forces. 6:287-90. December, 
1927. 


Sur- 
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BuFFALo EpucaTionaAL Councit. Adult 
education in a community. American 
Association for Adult Education. 1927. 

Carner, L. P. We are tired of being a 
problem. Survey. 60:511-12. August 
15, 1928. 

CLEVELAND CONFERENCE FOR Epuca- 
TIONAL COOPERATION. Report of the 
Committee on Adult Education, Fred- 
erick Allen Whiting, chairman. Cleve- 
land. 1928. 70p. 

Coun, F. M. Education aids working 
women. Labor Age. V. 17. No. 1: 
12-13. January, 1928. 

Workers education aims at power. 
Labor Age. V. 16, No. 11:9-10. No- 
vember, 1927. 

Dewey, JoHn. Labor politics and labor 
education. New Republic. 57:211-13. 
January 9, 1929. Excerpts in School 
and Society. 29:92-3. January 19, 
1929. 

Epstein, ABRAHAM. After eight years: a 
review of Workers Education. Labor 
Age. V. 18, No. 3:9. March, 1929. 

FisHer, D. C. Why stop learning. Har- 
court. 1927. “Workers education.” p. 
180-218. 

Futter, P. W. Workers education bu- 
reau. American Federationist. 34: 
1374-6. November, 1927. 

Harvey, R. §. Labor plus education 
equals wider success. American Federa- 
tionist. 35:1206-9. October, 1928. 

Herrinc, J. W. Informal adult educa- 
tion. Survey. 59:513-14. January 15, 
1928. 

HerstTein, LituiAn. Realities in work- 
ers education. (In Hardman, Jacob. B. 
S., ed. American labor dynamics in the 
light of post-war developments. 1928. 
p. 377-382.) 

Jacks, L. P. Breadwinning and soul sav- 
ing. Journal of Adult Education 
(American). 

Jewett, A. C. 
education. |§ Mechanical 
50: 378-82. May, 1928. 

Keppe., F. P. The adult education move- 
ment. Current History. 27:513-15. 
January, 1928. 


1:5-10. February, 1929. 
Industrial cooperation in 


Engineering. 
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Kepret, F. P. Education for adults. 
Columbia University Press. 1926. 


Kuivec, G. B. Education for trade union 
wives. American Federationist. 35: 
202-4. February, 1928. Workers 
Education. V. 5, No. 5: 5-7. Febru- 
ary, 1928. 


——. Educating workers wives. Amer- 
Federationist. 34:431-5. April, 1927. 


LaiwLer, H. W., ed. Prosperity? Sym- 
posium by Stuart Chase and others. 
Vanguard Press. 1927. “Some prob- 
lems of workers education” discussed by 
Israel Mufson, E. C. Lindeman, F. M. 
Cohn, and others. p. 245-75. 


Lesuiz, M. Adventure in 
American _ Federationist. 
April, 1927. 


LinDEMAN, E. C. After lyceums and 
chautauquas, what? Bookman. 65: 
246-50. May, 1927. 


The meaning of adult learning. 
Progressive Education. 5:35-39. Janu- 
ary, 1929. 


Mann, C. R. Education for more than 
the job. Journal of Adult Education 
(American). 1:53-56. February, 1929. 


Manssripce, A. World aspects of adult 
education. New Republic. 54:30-2. 
February 22, 1928. 


Mitter, Spencer, Jr. Address. (In 
American Federation of Labor. Pro- 
ceedings. 47th annual convention, 1927. 
p. 215-221.) 


—. Workers education and the Los An- 
geles convention. American Federation- 
ist. 34:1369-74. November, 1927. 
Workers Education. V. 5, No. 2: 1-6. 
November, 1927. 


—. Workers education and the machine. 
(In American Federation of Labor. Pro- 
ceedi-gs. 48th annual convention. 1928, 


p. 18-85.) 


—. Workers education at the New Or- 
leans convention. American Federation- 
ist. 36:98-104. January, 1929. Work- 
ers Education. V. 6, No. 4:1-7. Janu- 
ary, 1929. 


education. 


34 :436-8. 
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Muste, A. J. Back up labor education! 
Answering carping criticisms. Labor 
Age. V. 17, No. 7: 5-6. July, 1928. 

Shall workers education perish? 
Progressives are urged to accept chal- 
lenge. Labor Age. V. 18, No. 1:5-6. 
January, 1929. 

. Workers education bureau surrend- 
ers to reaction. Labor Age. V. 18, No. 
3:5-8. March, 1929. 

. Why of workers education. World 
Tomorrow. 12:28-30. January, 1929. 

Ray, K. M. Why adult education? Na- 
tional Education Association Journal 
16:252. November, 1927. 

Roserts, E. B. Adult education and in- 
dustry. (In Association of Urban Uni- 
versities. Summary of Proceedings. 
1928.) 

Ryper, M. E. Purchasing power and 
those who use it. American Federation- 
ist. 35:820-3. July, 1928. 

Tuomas, C. V. Some major movements 
in adult education. School and Society. 
25 :376-80. March 26, 1927. 


THorRNDIKE, E. L., BERGMAN, E. O., Ti1- 
TON, J. W., AND Woopyarp, E. Adult 


learning. Macmillan. 1928. 335 p. 


THORNDIKE, E. L. Teachable age. Sur- 
vey. 60:35-7. April 1, 1928. 


TROXELL, J. P. Democracy in workers edu- 
cation. American Federationist. 34: 
426-8. April, 1927. 


Waptes, W. Should organized labor use 
education. American Federationist. 34: 
1331-4. November, 1927. 


Wuart vo I WANT FROM WORKERS EDU- 
CATION ; symposium of worker-students’ 
opinion. American Federationist. 35: 
94-101. January, 1928. Workers Edu- 
cation. V.5, No. 4:1-8. January, 1928. 


WorKERS EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 
Monthly Labor Review. 24-28: April, 
1927-January, 1929. 


THE LIBRARY AND WORKERS 
EDUCATION 


BowErRMAN, G. F. The public library as 
a factor in education. Current History. 


27:516-19. January, 1928. 
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CavanacH, R. E. Library service and 
university extension. Library Journal. 
53: 645-50. August, 1928. 

CentTraAL LipraRy FOR STUDENTS. 
Twelfth annual report of the Executive 
Committee, 1927-1928. London. 1928. 
48p. 

Compton, C. H. Outlook for adult edu- 
cation in the library; readers’ advisory 
service. Library Journal. 53:526-30. 
June 15, 1928. American Federationist. 
36:310-15. March, 1929. 


Dupcron, M. S. The worker and the 
library; a manual on the nature and use 
of the public library. Workers Educa- 
tion News, No. 19, May, 1928, through 
No. 23, June 30, 1928. 

INDIVIDUALIZING LIBRARY SERVICE; read- 
ers’ advisory service symposium. Libraries. 
33:279-301. June, 1928. 

LIBRARIES IN ADULT EDUCATION. 
Association for Adult Education. 
letin. 33:1-13. August, 1927. 

LIBRARY AND EXPERIMENTAL ADULT 
cLiasses. Library Journal. 53:758. 
September 15, 1928. 

NEw IDEAS IN ADULT EDUCATION. Library 
Journal. 52:698. July, 1927. 

Sretzyie, C. Labor and the libraries. Li- 
braries. 32:242-3. May, 1927. 

Tompkins, M. D. Library and workers 
education. American Federationist. 34: 
445-8. April, 1927. 

Whee ter, J. L. The crowd, the indi- 
vidual, and the library. Chicago. Amer- 
ican Library Association. 1928. 12p. 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 
OF AMERICA PUBLICATIONS 


Workers’ BooksHELF, THe. Published 
for Workers Education Bureau Press, 
Inc., by the Macmillan Co. 


World 
Bul- 


1. Sheffield, Alfred Dwight. Joining 
in public discussion. 2. Hamilton, 
Walter, and Stacy May. The con- 


trol of wages. 3. Robinson, James Har- 
vey. The humanizing of knowledge. 
Not in this series; another edition on 
3919.114. 4. Henry, Alice. Women 
and the labor movement. 5. Spero, Ster- 
ling D. The labor movement in a gov- 
ernment industry. 6. Beard, Mary. A 
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short history of the American labor 
movement. 7. Saposs, David J., and 
Bertha T. Saposs, compilers and editors. 
Readings in trade unionism. 8. McBain, 
Howard Lee. The living Constitution. 
A consideration of the realities and leg- 
ends of our fundamental law. 9. Faulk- 
ner, Harold Underwood. Economic His- 
tory of the United States. 10. Thorp, 
Willard L. Economic Institutions. 11. 
Soule, George. Wage Arbitration. 12. 
Beard, Charles A. The American Party 
Battle. 


Workers EpucATION 
1921-26. 
Workers education in the United States. 
Report of proceedings. Ist, 2d National 
Convention. 1921, 22. Workers Edu- 
cation Year Book. 1924. Chase, Stuart. 
The tragedy of waste. Goodrich, Carter. 
The miner’s freedom. Walling, William. 
American labor and American democ- 
racy. Workers Education in the United 
States. Report of proceedings, 4th Na- 
tional Convention. 1925. 

Workers EpucaTION PAMPHLET SERIES. 
Il v. 
Contents.—1. How to start workers 
study classes, by Broadus Mitchell. 2. 
How to run a union meeting, by Paul 
Blanshard. 3. Workers education, by 
Arthur Gleason. 4. The voluntary basis 
of trade unionism, by Samuel Gompers. 
5. The American Federation of Labor, 
by Matthew Woll. 6. Child labor, by 
William Green. 7. Workers education 
and the public libraries, by E. C. Linde- 
man. 8. The women’s auxiliary to trade 
unions and workers education, by The- 
resa Wolfson. 9. Workingmen’s com- 
pensation, by Thomas J. Donnelly. 10. 
The World Court, by George W. Wick- 
ersham. 11. Primer of housing, by 


Arthur C. Holden. 


Workers EpucaTIon RESEARCH SERIES. 
Monograph No. 1. Anderson, Martha, 
and Lindeman, Eduard C. Education 
Through Experience. 


Workers EpucaTion SyLiasus SERIES. 
1927. 3 v. Contents.—1. The Ameri- 
can labor movement, by Leo Wolman. 2. 
An outline of the social and political his- 
tory of the United States, by H. J. Car- 


Bureau Skrics. 











SHINING THING 


man. 3. The British labour movement, 
G. H. D. Cole. 

WorkKers EpucaTION ORGANIZATION 
Series. [1926.] Contents.—1. Issued in 
Pamphlet series, vol. 5. 2. United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, by Thomas F. 
McMahon. 

Workers EpucaTION RESEARCH SERIES. 
1927. Contents.—1. Electricity in the 
home, by Belle Boone Beard. 


Workers Epucation Reapinco Lists. 
[1926.] Contents——1. American Fed- 
eration of Labor, by Frank Anderson 
and David Saposs. 2. The consumers 
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cooperative movement, by Edward A. 
Norman. 


READING Lists. 


Workers EpucaTion Poster Ssrigs. 
[1926.] Contents.—1. The divinity of 


, toil. Verse and drawings, by Thornton 
Oakley. 

Workers Epucation. A monthly bul- 
letin. 


Workers EpucaTion News .. . issued 


semi-monthly. 


Economic Brizr. Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. v. William Green, et al. 


SHINING THING 


She never knew or minded 
If things were silk or stuff, 
So long as they were lovely, 


It was enough. 


Rhinestones or diamonds 
Thrilled her just the same, 

So long as the sunlight 
Caught white sudden flame; 


A red-gold drug store window 
Or a priceless ruby ring 
Or a dancer’s flying tinsels 
Turned her cheeks the same thing. 


Men say her old, gay heaven 
Of gold and flashing stone 
Is not for believing 
After men are grown. 


But though she was so gracious 
And laughing-wise and tall, 

She loved to speak of gold harps; 
Bright swords by Eden’s wall. 


And now her eyes no longer shine 
Nor her flashing words stir; 

Somewhere all shining beauty 
Must be real for her. 





MARGARET WIDDEMER. 





DOUBLE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


During the past month additional unions have reported on the register of 


unions initiating organizing work. 


Requests for organizing literature have been received. Remember the 
Federation is ready to contribute organizing material. 


We are anxious to have reports of all campaign plans. 


To publish your 


plan or some distinctive feature in your plan may help some other union, so 


do not fail to send in a copy. 


WILLIAM GREEN. 


LOS ANGELES INITIATES A MASTER PLAN 


Mapping out the work in hand in 


a modern business-like way, the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Union is plan- 
ning to cover the entire city in a 
thorough educational campaign. Be- 
cause they realize that the ideals and 
purposes of trade-unionism can best 
be explained to unorganized workers 
by personal interviews, they are 
planning home visits. The entire 
mmbership has been mobilized to help 
in the campaign, and the city por- 
tioned off in sections so that teams: of 
union members may reach unorgun- 
ized workers without waste of effgrt. 

In the central office, modern me¢h- 
ods of cataloging information and ::p- 
to-date machinery are being used, end 
the central committee knows at #ny 
moment what results are being ,c- 
complished in each section and sn 
plan the most effective follow-up. ;!n 
fact, Los Angeles is taking advanti'ye 
of modern efficiency methods to g:ve 


every unorganized wage earner a 
thorough understanding of trade 
unionism. 

Mr. J. W. Buzzell, secretary of the 
Central Labor Union tells the story 
himself : 

“First, we have organized a com- 
mittee of approximately 125, made 
up of delegates to the Central Labor 
Council and members of unions not 
delegates, and organizers who may 
be stationed here in the city. ‘This 
committee had a first meeting for the 
purpose of organizing itself and get- 
ting a general understanding of the 
plan, and for making such criticism 
and suggestions as might be offered 
by those present, following which the 
committee has been divided into five 
equal parts, one to work each night 
of the week, with a selected group as 
conditions may warrant for working 
Saturday nights and Sundays. 

“The plan is that we have first, to 
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depend upon the membership of the 
various local unions for cooperation 
and support to be successful. Having 
in mind our past experience in such a 
campaign we have attempted to make 
it as simple as possible. In our previ- 
ous campaigns we have discovered 
that many interviewing tradesmen of 
crafts other than their own had diffi- 
culty closing with their prospect be- 
cause of lack of knowledge of the 
rules and regulations and other work- 
ing conditions of the trade to which 
the prospect should belong. In this 
instance we are trying to avoid that 
difficulty, and we have gotten up a 
card, in which we ask the members 
only to work up the prospect for the 
union to close.” 

I interviewed 

Whose address is 

His trade is Carpenter 

Been a Member? [J Yes [J No 


His attitude is: Would like to join the union. 
Dropped out several years ago. 


“You will notice on the card that 
we are asking the membership to ad- 
vise us of the prospect’s name and ad- 
dress, trade and reaction. Upon 
receipt of this card in our office, we 
immediately index the cards according 
to Item No. 3, the trade, and at the 
same time we make out our card 
We have interviewed John Smith 
Address 1500 South Main 

Who should be a member of your Union. He 

been a member. 


would like to join the union 
dropped out several years ago 


Report Resutt oF Your INTERVIEW 
Our Committee called....March 1st 1929 
and secured payment on afpplication.... 
Local No....Carpenters No. 500 
John Doe 
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to the union in question, advising that 
organization of the discovery of the 
prospect, his address, etc., as well as 
transmitting the prospect’s reaction. 
At the same time this card is filled out 
we are making out a report sheet in 
which the names of the prospective 
members are listed, so that we may 
check up the activity of the local union 
oficers upon the prospects that we 
furnish them. 

“We have been actively at this now 
every night for the past week and 
while the return cards are coming in 
slowly, they are beginning to increase, 
and from the reception that we are 
getting we have every reason to be- 
lieve that it is going to materialize 
quite effectively. We estimate that 


we will contact about six thousand 
people each month in the meetings of 
the different unions, explaining our 
plan and trying to drive it home. 


Then we estimate that we should get 
reaction out of at least one-half of 
those, and if the proper follow-ups 
are made by the officers of the union 
there is every reason to believe we 
ought to get at least 20 per cent of 
the men that have been interviewed 
who indicate a willingness to join, or 
at least, an interest, in the movement. 

“Simultaneously and parallel with 
this campaign, but not connected with 
it, except they are both headed by this 
office, we are starting a concentrated 
neighborhood organization and label 
drive, which works out in this man- 
ner: 

“Most of our union population lies 
in two very definite sections of the 
city, although we have them scat- 
tered all over, and we have the names 
and addresses of approximately 
twenty-thousand men in these dis- 
tricts, these names so arranged on our 
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addressograph system by districts, 
that given a definite locality and the 
amount of area desired to be covered, 
we can lay the names and addresses 
that we have on our desk in a few 
moments. 

“We are dividing these names into 
units of 80 in circles from three- 
fourths of a mile to a mile and a quar- 
ter in diameter, and in each one of 
them are small neighborhood shop- 
ping centers, usually on street inter- 
sections where there are meat mar- 
kets, grocery stores, motion picture 
theaters, shoe shops, restaurants, ga- 
rages, etc., all depending upon the 
neighborhood business. In some in- 
stances there are more than one of the 
centers in the circle that are laid out. 

“Having laid out the circles we are 
dividing them into four sections of 
20 names each and we propose to 
employ members of the Women’s 
Union Label League, who, in our 
opinion are well adapted to this sort 
of work, to organize these circles, a 
section at a time, into a neighbor- 
hood organization by the following 
method: 

“First, we shall write, for instance 
on Friday, a personal letter to each 
of the 20 union men who live in the 
first quarter section of our circle, tell- 
ing them of our drive and its purpose, 
and asking them to in turn explain it 
to their wives, and to especially ar- 
range it so that when the agent calls 
at their homes with our credentials 
she will be immediately admitted, and 
given whatever cooperation and help 
the lady of the house can render. 
These letters will be delivered on 
Saturday and the lady will start her 


calls on Monday, and she should make 
the 20 calls in three days, making a 
card report on each call which would 
show us the interest that each one of 
the persons called upon shows; their 
willingness to help, where they trade, 
etc., and at the same time selecting 
one of the twenty women as a leader 
of the neighborhood and make her 
home headquarters. 

“While she is making these 20 calls 
in the first section, we would mail a 
second set of letters to the second 
section so that they would be de- 
livered on Wednesday, to pave the 
way for the calls beginning Thursday, 
keeping contact with those in the first 
section by telephone and otherwise. 
Beginning the second week she would 
go back to Section No. 1 with a sec- 
ond call on each one and finish gather- 
ing together and organizing the first 
meeting, so that in two weeks, half 
the circle would be organized, and 
the other half in the next two weeks, 
giving us willing workers out of the 
80 union homes in four separate 
neighborhood groups meeting at least 
once a week for a short time in the 
afternoon, and thereby organize our 
concentrated drive upon each business 
establishment within the limits of the 
circle on which we are working. 

“We have had the money to build 
this machine for some time, but we 
have never had the money to use it, 
and to get it started we are asking 
each local union to contribute $2 per 
month, which would make just about 
enough to carry two girls, and so far 
no local union has turned us down, 
and we do not anticipate that many 
will, if any at all.” 
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THE SOUTH REPORTS SUBSTANTIAL 
PROGRESS 


E. L. Sandefur, of Winston-Salem, 
reports: While there is no general 
plan in force to increase union mem- 
bership, yet several of the trades are 
trying to interest and add to their 
membership. There is a slight in- 
crease in unemployment among the 
building trades and in the unorgan- 
ized industries. However, in the 
former, with spring and summer, 
better days are to be expected. Ma- 
chines are displacing workers in the 
unorganized tobacco industry. Bar- 
bers and musicians have recently or- 
ganized. New officers were elected in 
the Central Labor Union. 

In order to interest workers in 
trade unions and their benefits, the 


carpenters, painters and plasterers of 
Greensboro have put on a business 
agent O. D. Bovender reports. This 
is evidence of financial stability on the 
part of the unions and is essential to 
eficient management of union busi- 


ness. Unemployment is increasing in 
practically all industries, except the 
textile industry. Machinery is dis- 
placing workers in foundries, print 
shops and textile plants. Our Central 
Labor Union is putting on a general 
education and organizing campaign. 
The Men’s Industrial Bible Class has 
caused quite a bit of interest among 
organized and unorganized workers 
and has been the cause of some locals 
getting new members. 


Virginia has been divided into sec- 
tions and meetings are held in all sec- 
tions in the hope of organizing the 
army of the unorganized. Every 


union in Portsmouth has an organiz- 
ing committee at work writes Thomas 
Nolan. The building trades are feel- 
ing the effects of unemployment. 
Work in the metal trades contract 
shops at the Norfolk Navy Yard is 
very dull. The central body has a 
committee to work on all community 
undertakings. 


Our educational committee is en- 
deavoring to organize the school 
teachers, writes Mrs. J. W. Wilson, 
of Mobile, Alabama. There is some 
talk of our garment factory closing 
down, which would put 250 out of 
work. A paper mill, enlargement of 
the Todd Shipyard Plant and a wire 
mill are to be built. We are cooper- 
ating with the City Commissioners in 
trying to have electricity rates re- 
duced. 


The painters’ union has a member- 
ship drive on for each member to get 
a new member A. W. Blackwell, of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., reports. Over 
six million dollars of building is 
planned to start within the next thirty 
days which will give work to the un- 
employed. 


R. C. White, of Jackson, Miss., 
says: some gains have been noted by 
the painters’ drive for members. 
Building prospects are good—a 
twenty-two story office building, a 
twelve story structure and several 
other smaller projects are developing. 
The barbers of Columbia have united 
with the local at Hattiesburg. 
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The Central Labor Union of Alex- 
andria, Va., is assisting in the matter 
of building the Memorial Boulevard 
to Mt. Vernon. Agitation is in the 
making among commercial bodies for 
a state constabulary. The auto clubs 
are to be chiefly solicited to support 
the matter. P. J. Conlon reports 
that the Virginia Power Company is 
building a five-story building and 
the Montgomery-Ward Company is 
building a store. 


W. H. Strippy, of Charleston, S. 
C., reports: We are using our best 
efforts to secure a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Efforts are being made 
to organize the retail clerks. A lunch- 
eon is to be held on March 3 to dis- 
cuss ways and means of increasing 
union members. The textile and oil 
industries are only working with 
about half their usual force. A chain 
store of Montgomery-Ward will open 
here. There is only a small broad- 
casting station here, controlled by a 
military company. 


Although unemployment is quite a 
serious problem, labor in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., is making use of every 
available recourse to curb loss of 
union membership, reports V. S. Her- 
ring. Unemployment in the building 
line and in every other line has in- 
creased, hotel line excepted, which is 
active fora three months’ period only. 
The tourist trade this winter has been 
exceptionally good and has surpassed 
all previous records. Plans are now 
in contemplation to start in the near 
future three new industries, namely, a 
chicken incubator, a canning and a 
dye factory, which will jointly employ 
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several hundred men. The Central 
Labor Union is very actively support- 
ing the Progressive Club which holds 
its weekly sessions at the Labor Tem. 
ple, having its delegates and other 
members of organized labor on its di- 
rectory. The club is primarily or- 
ganized for the promotion of indus- 
tries in Florida. The Central Labor 
Union will immediately interview the 
local radio authorities relative to the 
use of the radio for organized labor 
purposes. Local labor will endeavor 
to elect four city commissioners on a 
non-partisan ticket who will be 
pledged to the support of an indus- 
trial program. 

A committee on organization has 
been appointed by the Central Labor 
Council of Mobile, Ala., to report on 
a plan for a campaign. The Central 
Trades Council has been revived and 
it is hoped all local unions will affili- 
ate. according to our organizer, 
Charles H. Franck. 

Asheville is holding meetings to 
stimulate membership, writes W. B. 
Plemmons, of the Central Labor 
Union. A large rayon plant is to be 
erected, and organized labor has 
secured work on it. 

W. A. Elliott, also of Asheville, re- 
ports that practically all the unions 
are adding to their membership. Iron 
workers recently reorganized and 
have a good, live membership. The 
carpenters and bricklayers have prac- 
tically doubled their membership. 
There is good attendance at the Cen- 
tral Labor Meetings. The Central 
Labor Union, through its Legislative 
Committee, is looking after the work- 
men’s compensation and other laws of 
interest to Labor 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





CE L O TE xX ‘*Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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GATE CITY WORKERS OR- 
GANIZE BIBLE CLASS 


The Men’s Industrial Bible Class, 
sponsored by the Greensboro Central 
Labor Union, was organized at a 
meeting held in the Labor Temple, 
Sunday, February 10, and the first 
regular lesson was had Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, with an attendance that 
practically doubled that of the previ- 
ous Sunday. 

The class, while sponsored by the 
Central body, is not confined to union 
men, and is_ interdenominational. 
Quite a few townspeople not con- 
nected with the labor movement are 
taking part in the work, and the class 
bids fair to become one of the largest 
men’s Bible classes in the city. 

The class meets each Sunday after- 
noon at 2:30 in hall No. 1 of the 
Labor Temple, and is creating no lit- 
tle interest in Greensboro. 

The purpose of this class is to give 
those who do not attend other Sunday 
schools an opportunity to spend a 
pleasant hour in studying the lesson 
and enjoying an excellent musical pro- 
gram. 

Last Sunday’s meeting brought to 
the surface some splendid vocal talent 
and the prospects for a double quartet 
as well as other musical features are 
very encouraging. 

A piano has been placed in the hall 
and a musical director and pianist 
have been secured. 

Teachers of the various men’s Bible 
classes in the city will cooperate with 
Mr. Craver, the teacher of the class. 

An invitation is extended to out-of- 
town unionists to attend this class 
when in Greensboro Sunday after- 
noons. F. M. SAvLs. 
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A SOCIABLE TO START THE 
CAMPAIGN 


The Central Labor Union of Mont- 
erey County, Calif., is starting a 
serious and energetic campaign to in- 
crease the union membership of the 
whole district. Their secretary tells 
how they have started: 

“As our first step we gave, on 
January 31, a social and dance for 
the officers of all affliated unions and 
our delegates as a get-acquainted and 
get-together affair. It was a complete 
success, and we are now taking our 
next step, calling all of these and their 
wives back to another one next 
Thursday, February 28, at which 
we plan to effect the organization of 
a militant Woman’s Union Label 
League. If anything of the interest 
and enthusiasm of the other comes to 
pass, we will more than succeed.”’ 


PUEBLO MAKES PREPARA- 
TIONS 


Cities in Colorado are following 
the lead of the State Federation which 
wrote us last month that they had ac- 
cepted the challenge to Double Union 
Membership. The Pueblo Trades 
and Labor Assembly writes “we have 
appointed a good live organization 
committee.” They are going ahead 
with plans to increase membership 
and start new unions in trades not yet 
organized. 


ACTIVITIES BEGIN IN 
WYOMING 


Under the leadership of Harry 
Fox the spirit of organization is stir- 
ring throughout Wyoming. Secretary 
Carl Thomason of the Casper Central 
Labor Union reports that they are 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ALL was well on the telephone front 
on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 
spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came on this 
turned into a furious storm of sleet, snow 
and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 telephone 
poles were down. Seven thousand miles of 
wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine exchanges 
isolated. Eleven thousand telephones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 

Within 72 hours the isolated exchanges 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 








were connected and the 11,000 tele- 
phones back in service. Then, while 
the temporary construction carried 


on, neighboring Bell System warehouses 


poured out all needed equipment, new poles 
were set, new crossarms placed and new wire 
and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide net- 
work, is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One 
System, Universal Service. 

Better and better telephone service at the 
lowest cost is the goal of the Bell System. 
Present improvements constantly going into 
effect are but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 
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sending for a charter for a union of 
shoe repairmen. The teamsters and 
truck-drivers are also organizing, and 
the Central Labor Union has plans 
on foot to strengthen the position of 
the bakers and other locals and to 
organize cleaners and dyers and ga- 
rage mechanics. 

In Cheyenne, the culinary workers 
have just signed up a restaurant em- 
ploying 20 people, and the carpenters, 
painters, electricial workers and plum- 
bers have joined in a drive for the 
5 day week and 12% cents an hour 
increase in scale. 

In Sheridan, the Central Labor 
Union is helping to strengthen the 
meat cutters and other locals, and 
Rock Springs is joining in the general 
activities with efforts to increase the 
strength of its organizatons. 

Laramie, Rawlings and Kemmerer 


are also ready to begin organizing. 


PLASTERERS SIGN FIVE-YEAR 
AGREEMENT 


Passage of the big cruiser bill will 
be helpful in relieving the unemploy- 
ment situation in the shipbuilding and 
allied trades in Philadelphia. Mas- 
ter plasterers have withdrawn an in- 
junction they had issued against the 
union and have signed a five-year 
union agreement with Local No. 8. 

—wWilliam J. Bayle. 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 


The plumbers of Kingsville, Texas, 
have the five day week. 

Every effort is being made to main- 
tain a closed shop in the building 
trades. Prospects are good for the 
erection of a big railway shop and a 
new State College of Industrial Art. 

—J. D. Sturm. 
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WAGE INCREASES 


All metal mines in Arizona have 
largely increased their working force 
to the extent that more than 2,000 
additional men have been employed. 
The Arizona Edison Company at 
Lowell, Ariz., has an increased force 
at work on improvements. Another 
5-per-cent increase in wages has been 
granted, making a total of 15 per cent 
in five months.—Phil J. Donahue. 


LEGISLATION FOR WORKERS 


Concord, N. H., is working to re- 
vive the interest of the retail clerks 
and have reorganized again. The 
building trades are not very busy. 
The Central Labor Union was active 
in establishing municipal golf links, 
the use of the check list in voting tor 
school board members and a more 
sanitary milk law. The New Hamp- 
shire State Federation of Labor is 
backing bills for a 48-hour week for 
women and children, a new compensa- 
tion law and a law to prohibit night 
work for women.—S. W. Green. 


The New Mexico State Legislature 
now in session has for its considera- 
tion an amended bill to the present 
workmen’s compensation act which is 
a decided improvement over the pres- 
ent law. Local carpenters of Albu- 
querque have started a drive for mem- 


bership—J. C. Hughes. 


LABOR USES RADIO 


Every effort is being made to or- 
ganize the retail clerks and stenog- 
raphers of Altoona. Work in all in- 
dustries is dull and the outlook for the 
present is not good. Would advise 
all job hunters to stay away from Al- 
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Boomers and 








Like the grasshopper, 
the “boomer” looks to 
no future—however 
good a workman he may 
be he must roam from job to job with no 


thought beyond the present. 


But those of us who would build for the 
years to come—who are determined to go 
up and up—we store away our honey and 
look at the future with confidence. 


Progress for the individual comes fastest 
when the organization is welded together 
with the spirit of loyalty, the steadfast 
determination to put into the doing of 
every job that little extra momentum— 
the «will to please” — it is the builder of 
futures for one and all. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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toona. Our Central Labor Union 
uses the radio.—J. H. Imler. 


Cigar makers have been out of 
work for several weeks in Jackson- 
ville, Ill. A greater demand for local 
cigars would give them more employ- 
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ment. The Chamber of Commerce 
is trying to induce severel small tac- 
tories to locate here. We have a radio 
at the central body. Consistent pur- 
chases of union made goods would 


help all union labor. 
—Charles E. Souza. 


WIDE-SPREAD ORGANIZATION WORK 


A general organizing campaign is 
in progress in Omaha, Nebr., con- 
ducted by both the Central Labor 
Unions of Omaha and Council Blutts, 
Iowa. Unemployment is increasing; 
all trades are affected but the build- 
ing trades are the hardest hit, due to 
open shop drive that has been in 
progress for the past two years. Out 
of town workers are given preference. 
Much building is under construction, 
but none of the jobs are going up 100 
per cent union. All members of the 
Building Service employees, employed 
as porters and janitors in all theaters 
have been locked out. This is a curi- 
ous situation as no demands for con- 
ditions were made and all managers 
claim men were discharged for being 
incompetent.—Harry J. Gill. 


The meat cutters of Des Moines 
have obligated 27 members since re- 
ceiving their charter on February 5. 
A plan is developing to organize|the 
retail clerks. The heavy snow sto’ms 
have brought some relief to the un- 
employed. Marble and granite cut- 
ters have been idle nearly all winter 
due to improper shelter, yet there is 
quite a demand for the product on: the 
market. State highway improvements 
involving an expenditure of $150,- 
000,000 is expected to get under way 
early this summer. The Rock Isfand 


Railroad will spend $150,000 on a 
depot. Two men are doing more 
work lettering monuments with ma- 
chinery in the granite trades than was 
formerly done by eight. For various 
reasons this work is becoming sea- 
sonal, one of them is larger profits. 
The American LaFrance Company 
lost the sale of a fire truck to our city 
council because of labor difficulties in 
their plant—W. B. Hammil. 


The Organizing Committee of the 
central body of Springfield, Illinois, is 
working to get new members. Al- 
though there are more miners work- 
ing than last year, yet there is still un- 
employment in the mines, and among 
printers. The city has a big improve- 
ment program ready for the spring. 
In a few of the coal mines, machinery 
is displacing labor. A Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the Typographical Union 
No. 177 has been formed with 64 
charter members. These women are 
starting a campaign for the label 
which will mean much to the move- 
ment.—R. E. Woodmansee. 


Galesburg, IIl., recently started a 
movement for a building trades coun- 
cil and now has a charter. With this 
movement we hope to organize the 
teamsters, building laborers and ce- 
ment finishers. During the recent bad 
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weather the railroads have been in- 
creasing the numbers of employees in 
the switching and maintenance service 
and the engine and train crews have 
been working the limit of hours. 
This is, of course, seasonal and will 
fall off with better weather. We en- 
gage in most every community activ- 
ity. We have an offer of free time 
from a local broadcasting station 
here. Local unions of lathers and 
hoisting engineers have been organ- 
ized within the last six months. 
—Thomas R. Downie. 


We are planning to get all the sig- 
nal department employees on the 
Wabash into the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen. Unemployment 
has decreased slightly. Signalmen 
have secured, effective February 1, an 
increase in salary of three cents per 
hour, with the understanding that in 
June an additional 114 cents will be 
added.—H. W. Cooper. 


The plumbers of Lykens, Pa., have 
started a move to organize. Unem- 
ployment is increasing in the mines 
and briquett industry—Edward L. 
Rowe. 


Efforts are being made to have an 
Allied Printing Trades Council of Al- 
toona. Because of bad weather, build- 
ing trades, street paving, highway 
work, railroads and shops are work- 
ing short work days per week. We 
are encouraging legislation in behalf 
of WCFL in Chicago. Picketing by 
stage employees is having effect at the 
three picture houses which, when 
changing their policy management, 
would not renew contracts.—J. F. 


Weller. 
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All local unions of Cedar Knolls, 
N. J., are adding new members stead- 
ily, especially the building trades, as 
there are quite a large number who 
come and go and which we unionize 
for self-protection. Large numbers 
of workers are idle or working only 
part time. Most of the building 
trades are working and planning for 
the five-day week. Efforts are being 
made to have the Governor appoint a 
labor man for Commissioner of Labor 
in New Jersey.—Aaron B. Losey. 


Milk wagon drivers of Kenosha, 
Wis., are aiding in organizing clean- 
ers, dyers, and laundry drivers and 
coal and heavy trucking. January was 
a bad month at the Nash Motor 
plant; February saw improvement and 
also the introduction of the group sys- 
tem of paying wages, under which the 
productive workers are in gangs and 
carry the load of the non-productive 
workers within the gang, such as 
sweepers. A shirt factory is to start 
here. At the Allen A hosiery plant 
235 hosiery workers are still out. 
Radio station WCLO, Kenosha, was 
used by the hosiery workers to broad- 
cast the anniversary of their lockout 
and the program was very successfully 
done. Strike breakers in the Allen A 
Hosiery Company have been cut twice 
in last month: men knitters 5 per cent 
each time; looper girls 1234 per cent. 


—Alfred Hoffman. 


The Regional Conference of the 
Mass. State Federation of Labor will 
be held in Salem March 17. There is 
the usual seasonal unemployment in 
the building trades. Plans for organi- 
zation work are being formulated by 
the Organization Committee. 

—Charles L. Reed. 
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Miners of Byesville, Ohio, are or- 
ganizing in an effort to regain their 
lost membership. Unemployment is 
increasing in the potteries and mills. 


—C. H. Grabham. 


All of the building trades of Marl- 
boro, Mass., are out for new mem- 
bers. Several large construction jobs 
have been given out which will take 
two years to complete. Machines are 
now being used to fit and hang doors 
and other work usually done by hand. 

—John T. Tucker. 

While no collective efforts to or- 
ganize have been made, yet each indi- 
vidual is trying to interest non-union 
workers of Muncie, Ind., to join the 
union of their craft. Prospects are 
good for the building industries this 
spring and summer. It looks as if 
the State Barbers License Law will 
go through the Legislature—Ed 
Kehrer. 


A local union of painters and deco- 
rators has been formed in Arkansas 
City. Several new buildings are under 
construction. Efforts are being made 
to organize a central labor union. In 
the new five-story office building going 
up only union carpenters and brick- 
layers are employed. The contractors 
are the Underhill Construction Com- 
pany.—A. P. Garrison. 


Through our Interstate Building 
Trades Organization, I have been 
able to add 70 members. Unemploy- 
ment is not increasing in Pendleton, 
Ore. We have an organization of 
which I am the business representa- 
tive, which combines two or more 
small towns into one building trades 
organization, with interchangeable 
working cards. It has proved a suc- 
cess.—Alex Manning. 
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Plumbers, steamfitters, sheet metal 
workers and electricians of La Porte, 
Ind., are trying to add to their mem- 
bership. Efforts are being made to 
organize a central labor union. Paint- 
ers broadcast their banquet through 
WROF, our radio station here.— 
Elmer C. Whitaker. 


A house-to-house canvass is being 
madeonnon-union workers of Granite 
City in an effort to interest them in 
trade unionism. Tin mill workers are 
working the six-day week. Efforts are 
being made to organize the automo- 
bile mechanics. We have one union 
laundry here.—Bob Lyons. 


In the reorganization of the labor- 
ers’ union of Walla Walla, Wash., 
membership increased from twelve to 
over fifty. There has been more un- 
employment among common laborers, 
culinary and agricultural workers than 
ever before. Walla Walla is a wheat 
center and a surplus of farm workers 
flood all other trades. A Gompers’ 
Memorial Mass Meeting was held 
on January 31 to discuss organization 
work for 1929.—Claude H. Moran. 


The organizing committee, ap- 
pointed by the Trades and Labor 
Council, of Halifax, N. S., has been 
active and good results are in pros- 
pect. The erection of additionai 
sheds by the Harbor Commission will 
give work to more men.—Edward E. 
Pride. 


An organization committee with 
representatives of all the American 
Federation of Labor local unions has 
been formed in Sioux City. There is 
less work among the common labor- 


ers. The State Label Bureau has just 
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Snowdrift is always creamy 


Snowdrift is always the right creamy 


consistency that you find easiest to 


use. 


It never becomes as hard as a 


candle in cold weather, or soft and 
runny in warm weather. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 





FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








been formed with a membership of 
32—this is a state auxiliary composed 
of union labor men’s wives only.— 


L. E. Garnett. 


As soon as a new worker is em- 
ployed we try to get him into the 
union. There is a general increase in 
work in all lines in Cincinnati. Ma- 
chinery is displacing the worker in 
many industries, and to combat this 
evil we are trying to get the five-day 
week.—James Tone. 


We are creating a better demand 
in Zanesville, Ohio, for union-label 
goods, working cards and buttons. In 
the clay industry some plants are lay- 
ing off parts of their force and run- 
ning on short time. After being 
closed since February, 1927, the Mal- 
leable Iron Company has started 





operations and put to work 126 of 
their employees.—Jos. A. Bauer. 


Unions in Roslyn, Washington, are 
100 per cent organized. Unemploy- 
ment is not increasing. Our Central 
Labor Union is active in all under- 
takings of interest to labor and the 
community.—S. R. Justham. 


The building tradesmen of Pampa, 
Texas, are all working. There are a 
few idle men in the oil fields. We 
work in cooperation with the local 
Chamber of Commerce and business 
men for civic improvements. Efforts 
are being made to have better laws 
passed affecting labor. 

—Frank Henry. 


There are very few skilled workers 
out of employment in Lake Charles, 
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La. Unemployment exists among 
common laborers only. Our new ship 
channel to the sea has given employ- 
ment to a good many people.—J. M. 
Theall. 


Efforts are being made to organize 
new unions in Marshalltown, Iowa. 
One large building is under construc- 
tion. Labor does not use the radio 
because the only broadcasting station 
here is operated by a company not 
favorable to labor.—A. E. Vauthrin. 


There is less work among coal and 
mill workers near Morgantown, West 
Va. We are urging all local unions 
to meet jointly to lay plans for better 
and closer organization in this county. 


—W. G. Robertson. 


All locals of San Antonio are doing 
their best to increase union member- 
ship. Conditions and work in the 
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building trades are fine. All of the 
building trades crafts have joined the 
Chamber of Commerce. Only about 
2 per cent unemployment in other in- 
dustries. Indications are that a new 
garment factory will locate here. 
The painters, printers and the trades 
council are interested in the radio and 
have a committee working on a plan. 
The Federal Employees have more 
than tripled their membership in the 
last six months. All locals are active, 
and we must always consider the 
Mexicans.—Sam Goodman. 


The taraza workers of Indianap- 
olis have just formed a union. A good 
building program is proposed for this 
year. The State Federation of La- 
bor, the Building Trades Council and . 
the Central Labor Union are work- 
ing to get some legislation passed for 


the benefit of Labor.—Chas. Lutz. 
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